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THE AIMS AND VALUES OF THE TEACHING OF 
SPANISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


A. INTRODUCTION 


For the North American student a knowledge of the Spanish lan- 
guage has value in many and varied fields. Today this is a fact fairly 
widely recognized. Occasionally, however, we hear criticism from 
some one who ought to know better but seems not to, such as the state- 
ment made not long ago by a specialist in secondary education that 
“Spanish is the biggest gold brick in American education; it has no 
literature anyway,” etc., but such extreme misinformation is rare. 
The men at the head of our nation are beginning to realize the place 
which Spanish should hold in our schools. To begin with I shall quote 
a statement recently made by Mr. Hoover: “The Spanish language 
occupies in this continent a place of importance second only to that of 
English, and even in territory within the jurisdiction of the United 
States a knowledge of Spanish is of considerable commercial import- 
ance. In most of the other republics the study of English has become 
compulsory in the public schools during the last decade. We must 
take particular care to see that the study of Spanish, if not made com- 
pulsory, is at least made possible in all secondary schools. Improvement 
of our relations with the other countries of the continent will require 
a far wider knowledge of their economic conditions, their institutions, 
and their culture than we now possess, and the gateway to any such 
knowledge is the correct use of the languages. The building up of a 


1 Anonymous, quoted in Educating the Educators by Wilkins, L. A., Hispania, 
Feb. 1923, p. 23. 
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sound and enduring commercial policy with respect to Latin America 
will be dependent upon the existence of a growing number of men and 
women trained in Spanish and Portuguese ; and, consequently, every 
high school should at least offer courses in Spanish, while those high 
schools aiming to provide training in commercial subjects should also 
make available courses in Portuguese.” 

Let us review in greater detail than Mr. Hoover has done the par- 
ticular values of Spanish which urge its study in our high schools. 
Let us make of them for convenience, two main classifications—(1) 
utilitarian values as distinguished from the second, (2) disciplinary 
and cultural values. Mr. Armstrong of Johns Hopkins University 
said in an article published in the School Review for November 1911, 
“The living languages have a concrete utility—a commercial value that 
can be demonstrated and that has been an impetus in their extension in 
the schools.”* We see that for a long time men have recognized the 
utilitarian value of language. Today, with South American trade a 
matter of world interest Spanish has come to far outweigh the other 
languages for the practical purposes of the North American. We 
hear talk on every side concerning the commercial value of Spanish. 
It is my opinion that perhaps too much emphasis, proportionately, is 
being laid upon this particular phase of the subject. Commercial rea- 
sons alone could never justify the widespread introduction of Spanish 
into our high schools which has taken place. Yet commercial values 
do play a very important part in influencing our youth to take up the 
study of Spanish, and for this reason we need to know exactly what 
the commercial and other utilitarian values of Spanish are claimed 
to be. 


B. UTILITARIAN VALUES OF SPANISH: 


1. South American Commercial Relations. 

Since the early days when the South American colonies carried on 
trade with the Spanish Indies, commerce has existed between the Eng- 
lish-speaking North Americans and the Spanish-speaking people to the 
South. During the first decade of the nineteenth century United States 


vessels began landing in South American ports, negotiating treaties of 








2 Secretary Hoover, quoted by Wilkins, L. A., in Educating the Educators, 
op. cit., p. 26. 

8 Armstrong, E. C., Place of Modern Languages in American Education, 
Bulletin of Proceedings of Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club and Classical Confer- 
ence, Lansing, March 1911, p. 6. 
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commerce. That our trade flourished was due to various reasons. 
The history of the South American countries during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries has been one of steadily increasing develop- 
ment and progress. Few people realize the buying capacity of South 
America at the present time. The idea that the Southern Continent is 
a huge waste where savages run wild, with here and there perhaps a 
town containing a few civilized people, has been abandoned only of 
recent years, and the fact that South America possesses a number of 
cities which compare very favorably in size with some of our own 
largest cities, comes as a surprise to many. (See plate I, page 218.) 
Such strides in agriculture, science and education as have been made 
there recently brought as a natural result a great increase in foreign 
trade. The fact that a large share of that trade fell to us was partly by 
accident and only partly the result of deliberate striving toward that 
end. In the first place, we were accidentally near at hand. The door of 
opportunity was open ; all we needed to do was to walk in. Secondly, 
we had to offer certain products which were greatly in demand in the 
South American countries, such as agricultural implements, machinery 
of all kinds, boots and shoes, cotton and woolen goods, flour, furni- 
ture, while they in return had numerous supplementary products to 
offer us; cocoa, coffee, rubber, bananas, lumber, hides, wool and 
certain minerals. Thirdly, we have, directly and indirectly, made cer- 
tain efforts to encourage South American commerce. The various 
Pan-American conferences, the first of which was held in 1889, have 
tended to further the mutual commercial interest of the two continents, 
and on the whole the general attitude of the leaders of our country has 
been one of friendliness and conciliation. Lastly, and very important, 
the Great War is a factor of no little consequence in accounting for 
the enormity of our South American trade at its climax. Germany 
and England in particular, as well as all of the other European states, 
were cut off from carrying on foreign trade by the outbreak of the 
war in 1914. The fact that we delayed entering the war until much 
later accounts for the rapidity with which our import and export figures 
rose during that period of delay. 

It was to be expected that there would be some decrease after the 
war, but the facts as revealed show such a decrease as to be startling. 
(See plate II, page 220.) Europe is not only regaining her old trade ; 
she is taking large nibbles off of ours. The question is, what are we 
going to do about it? 
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2. Germany as a Competitor. 

The answer is obvious. Germany, humiliated but not crushed by 
the defeat of 1918 is setting out with determination to regain her 
prestige. Consequently she has already made serious studies of prob- 
lems which we have only begun to consider. One of them happens to 
be the problem of South American trade. She has studied the needs 
of the case and has come to be farther advanced than we are in the 
knowledge of what business methods to use in dealing with the South 
American merchant or shipper. She has come to’realize ahead of us 
that the South American likes to be understood, that he prefers doing 
business with people who speak his language, and who act in accord 
with the spirit of his nation—its customs, its history, its ideals. For 
this reason Germany is sending to South America people who have 
made a thorough study of all these things and who really know Span- 
ish in addition. These Germans go to South America to live; they 
absorb whatever atmosphere they have failed to get from books; they 
make a study of the people with whom they are dealing, and the result 
is—our American agents cannot compete against them. Why? 

Because,—our efforts have ceased before we reached this point. 
Our representatives fail to grasp the situation as it is now; they start 
out in high spirits, knowing little or no: Spanish, and understanding 
nothing of the character of the people with whom they are to deal. 
We have never taken trade as seriously as have the European countries. 
We have never felt the pressure of foreign states crowding around us 
as is the situation there. We have remained walled off by mighty 
oceans on two sides and by absorption in our own affairs which con- 
cerned the development of a new nation. Now we must learn to re- 
gard foreign trade as one of the serious world questions. We must 
learn that permanent prosperity depends upon outlets in the markets 
of all nations, and that when we compete by letter or in person for our 
share of commerce we must be able to write or speak, as do our rivals, 
in the languages that our buyer understands, and that we must become 
sufficiently familiar with his habits and his mode of thought so that we 
arrive at common bases of interest. While we sleep or discuss the 
baseball score, the rich trade of South America is going to other 
bidders. 

That we must know Spanish to do business in South America can- 
not be overemphasized. Too many of our salesmen go there expecting 
to “pick up” Spanish after they arrive, believing, erroneously, that 
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Spanish is an easy language. An amusing story is told by a man* who 
has seen the situation as it actually exists, illustrating the ridiculous 
failure of one who tried to “pick up” Spanish. The gentleman of the 
story had finished a meal in a South American cafe. He wished to 
know the amount of the bill, so began reasoning in his mind as to how 
to make such a request of the waiter. Finally he decided upon “como,” 
how, and “mucho,” much, and said to the waiter with a rising inflection, 
“;Como mucho?” “Si,” answered the waiter. We are not to suppose 
that such ridiculous mistakes are infrequent when one attempts to 
learn in such a fashion. Imagine the difficulty with which such a man 
would try to converse with his prospective buyer, should he be com- 
pelled to use Spanish. An interpreter is very unsatisfactory ; he con- 
sumes too much time and he cannot always be relied upon. In the 
days of old he was entirely adequate for the situation, but today we 
must compete with Germany. Neither can we expect our Spanish- 
American friends to speak English, for the same reason. They can 
do business with Germany without bothering to learn a foreign lan- 
guage. Nor is this all. Our German competitors who go and live in 
South America come to understand the wants and needs of the people. 
Asa result they are able to offer products which satisfy, while we are 
not. The Spanish-American is an individual with tastes all his own; 
he knows what he wants, and if we do not know we cannot expect to 
satisfy those wants. 

Our failure to grasp the needs of the situation is seen more clearly 
by other nations than by ourselves. Mr. W. H. Koebel, in his British 
Exploits in America, says, “Generally speaking, the North American’s 
experience of the southern Continent has been up to the present, lim- 
ited. The newcomer from the United States finds it difficult to realize 
how many races teem, and how many rivers run between New York 
and Buenos Aires.”* In other words he is unprepared for his mission ; 
he does not understand either the people or the conditions which he 
finds there. ; 

Little by little, however, American merchants are coming to realize 
the significance of the situation. Mr. Collins, in his recent book, 
Straight Business in South America, gives a list of thirty “don'ts” 
about Latin-American trade. Among them are two which illustrate my 
point: “Don’t expect a man to know your language when you don’t 


* Collins, J. H., Straight Business Methods in South America, New York, 
1920, p. 203. 


5 Koebel, W. H., British Exploits in South America, New York, 1917, p. 548. 
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know his,—use Spanish or Portuguese ;” and, “Don’t neglect to learn 
the Latin-American viewpoint.’ 


3. High School Spanish and the South American Situation. 

For these reasons it is urged that our schools should offer courses 
in practical Spanish including as much as possible concerning the char- 
acter of the people, their customs, habits, likes and dislikes. It cannot 
be expected that a high school course will fit a man to enter immedi- 
ately into business relations with South America where he will have to 
use the Spanish language, but it is maintained that the background of 
training in the fundamentals of grammar are an indispensable aid to a 
speedy acquisition of such a knowledge. Without that as a basis he 
may live in South America for years and fail to learn good Spanish, 
while on the other hand, having that as a background, he should be 
able to gain a correct speaking knowledge in a comparatively short 
time. The schools, then, can and do assist in this matter ; there is a real 
commercial value in the study of Spanish in the high school; but we 
must not depend upon our schools to too great an extent. Practical 
education is a fad of today, but it is likely to become a permanent 
factor of our educational system of tomorrow. As yet we cannot 
expect perfect results ; cannot in fact until we get better teaching, more 
schools in which special practical advanced courses are offered, and 
better coordination between the pupil’s high school course and his 
future occupation. Until then we must not expect our teaching of 
Spanish in the high schools to exert too complete a reformation upon 
our methods of carrying on foreign trade in South America. 


4. Industry. 

The man who goes to South America to buy and sell merchandise 
is not the only man who needs Spanish. I have mentioned the vast 
amount of development which has taken place in that continent during 
the past one hundred years. There is a great deal more to be done. 
Engineers—civil, mechanical, mining, electric—and scientific agricul- 
turists particularly, find a rich field for their talent in South America. 
Then there are the men who stay at home; we must have interpreters 
and stenographers and secretaries who know Spanish in order that our 
foreign trade may be carried on successfully ; we must have lawyers 
who speak the Spanish language in order that the political negotiations 
of our government may be properly executed. Then we must not 





aes Collins, J. H., Straight Business Methods in South America, op. cit., p. 145. 
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forget that we have in parts of our own country a large Spanish-speak- 
ing population. In certain portions of the Southeast the village mer- 
chant finds Spanish essential to his trade; the rancher, the engineer, 
the contractor all find it of practical value in handling their labor which 
is largely composed of Mexicans of the poorer class who speak an 
impure Castilian. 


5. Social Service. 

These Mexicans are of such a very low class that many of them 
are ignorant of the laws of hygiene and citizenship and even of the 
elements of education. Students of Spanish who care to do it may 
find in those parts of the country a field for social service of a most 
practical and valuable type. In some towns with which I am familiar 
the Mexican children are placed in the same school class with Ameri- 
can children and expected to learn to read and write when they have 
no English foundation upon which to build. Consequently they drift 
until they are of a sufficient number of years to drop out. In such 
towns the classes in English, citizenship, etc., for foreigners carried 
on by such organizations as the Y. W. C. A. and the Y. M. C. A. are 
of very great value to the community. In many places special rooms 
are being provided for Mexican children, but there is yet the problem 
of teaching the adults, so that service of this nature satisfies an import- 
ant need in many communities. 

6. Travel. 

As is the case in many of the situations already discussed, the 
study of Spanish in the high school on the ground that it is useful as a 
means of communication to travelers in Spanish-speaking lands does 
not, alone, justify itself. For a few people it will be worth while, for 
the many it will not be. Nevertheless, since this discussion aims to be 
inclusive let us note the degree of such a value to the few. I am in- 
clined to feel that the practical value is slight in most cases and that 
the real value is in pleasure derived. People who have studied a 
foreign language delight in amusing themselves with it in lands where 
it is spoken. It is a real pleasure because it brings assurance of real 
ability attained. However, there are few places which the casual vis- 
itor will be apt to go where he will need any language other than 
English. But there is another element yet to be considered. The 
traveler may not need the language for surface impression, but if he 
wants to know what is underneath he can get it only by conversing to 
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people in their own tongue. Professor Ayer, of the University of 
Colorado, says, “With English one can get along. Now to get along 
is much but it is not all. If one wishes to do more than get along, 
there is no limit to the possibilities within his reach if he is able to 
speak his modern languages. The conversations with chance acquaint- 
ances in their own tongue are of more enduring satisfaction than all 
the information gathered from guide books.” 


7. Spanish as a Tool. 

Spain has had many great writers at various periods who have 
written material of every sort; history, science, law, philosophy, eco- 
nomics and politics, which has not been translated. Anyone who is 
familiar with the university requirements for various professions 
knows that German and French are requisites because of that very 
reason. Spanish does not claim an equal importance with Germany 
and France on this score, but it has its worth nevertheless. The 
American lawyer of today particularly needs to know Spanish because 
of our political relationship with the South American countries. Be- 
ing in the early stages of development, politically as well as in other 
respects, the laws on their statute books are constantly influx, so that 
without the aid of the Spanish language it is extremely diffiicult to 
keep one’s knowledge up to date. 


8. International Friendship. 

Let us conclude our list of the practical values of Spanish with a 
consideration of the relation of the study of that language in our 
schools to international friendship between the United States and the 
eighteen Spanish-speaking states of the Western Hemisphere. Quot- 
ing Professor Espinosa of Stanford University, “A general knowledge 
of Spanish will not only bring about a better understanding and there- 
fore greater commercial efficiency between North and South America, 
but will also help to remove the provincial atmosphere of the United 
States by broadening the horizon of its people.”* Is it not true that 
narrowness of outlook is the cause of race prejudice and provincialism ? 
Is it not true also that we Americans are apt to sit back, contented to 
be shut in by our own lack of vision, unmindful of the rest of the 
world about us? What will it avail us that our national leaders have 


7 Ayer, Chas. C., The Value of Modern Languages in a Tour Round the 
World. Published in University of Colorado Studies, 1912, p. 35. 

8 Espinosa, A. M., Spanish Is Most Important Foreign Language. Published 
in Daily Palo Alto, Stanford University, California, April 25, 1923. 
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from time to time endeavored to establish relations of friendship with 
our neighbors on the south if we as a people do not codperate to the 
extent of our ability? English is a required subject in many of the 
South American countries, including Chile and Argentina, while all 
other foreign languages are optional. This tends to show the import- 
ance which those countries place upon a close relationship with the 
United States. It is our duty to meet them half way. 

President Wilbur, speaking of the University of France, says that 
he places great value for the American student and the American 
nation upon association with the great civilizations of other countries ; 
that by coming into contact with the ideas of other peoples a harmon- 
ious understanding is brought about. He says, “I found great pleas- 
ure in talking to various types of people and reading their newspapers. 
I learned how France thinks, and with that came the excellent feeling 
that I had begun to know France. The knowledge so gained cannot 
be valued. To me it is priceless. If a great many Americans could 
learn to know France and other nations, in that way a big stride 
toward the goal of peaceful codperation between nation and nation 
would have been made. Sidney Smith once said, ‘Don’t introduce me 
to that man. I feel it my duty to hate him and you can’t hate a man 
when you know him.’ ’””® 

If it is important the we know France in this way, how much 
more important it is that we know our own neighbors, the South 
Americans. Misunderstandings can arise out of a mere nothing when 
two people or two nations fail to put themselves into sympathy with 
the purposes, ambitions, ideals and traditions of each other. Our 
fate is, as Mr. Wilkins puts it, “inextricably interwoven” with the 
fate of that other America, and it is therefore imperative that we as a 
nation take all possible steps toward cementing a feeling of friend- 
ship and understanding between the two nations. 

President Butler states the case clearly in his annual report for 
November 1914, in which he says, “It will not be possible for the 
people of the United States to enter into close relations with the 
peoples of other American republics until the Spanish language is more 
generally spoken and written by educated persons here, and until 
there is a fuller appreciation of the meaning and significance of the 
history and civilization of those American peoples which have devel- 


® President Wilbur, Value of Study by Americans in French Universities. 
Published in Daily Palo Alto, Stanford University, California, May 1, 1923. 
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oped out of Spain. It will not be enough to teach Spanish literature 
and to teach students to read Spanish. They must also be taught to 
speak it in order that in business and in social intercourse they may be 
able to use it with freedom as a medium of expression.”*° In Hispania, 
Professor E. C. Hills has given us the authoritative opinions of many 
well-known American Hispanists concerning the importance of Span- 
ish that our readers have already read.” 

As a closing argument I might quote certain of the recommenda- 
tions of the second Pan-American Scientific Congress and of the 
United States section of the International Peace Commission. The 
former recommends that: “Spanish be taught more generally in the 
schools, colleges and universities of the United States, and that Eng- 
lish be taught more generally in the educational institutions of the 
Latin-American republics, and that both languages be taught from 
the point of view of American life, literature, history and social insti- 
tutions.” 

The recommendation of the latter is as follows: “The United 
States Peace Commission, recognizing the primary relation of a 
knowledge of language to the free, ready and constant interchange of 
thought between different peoples, resolve: That in order to develop 
closer commercial and social intercourse between the nations embraced 
in the International Union of American States, provision should be 
made in the high schools as well as in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing in the United States for competent instruction in the Portuguese 
and Spanish languages.””?” 


C. DISCIPLINARY AND CULTURAL VALUES. 


1. Introduction. 

Of the disciplinary and cultural values of Spanish we hear far too 
little. Many of our so-called educated people are ignorant of the 
great culture which Spain has to offer : its traditinos, its art, its science, 
its literature. Those who wish to justify the study of Spanish in the 
high schools too often fail to take advantage of one strong argument 


10 President Butler of Columbia University, Annual Report for November 
1914. Published by Wilkins, L. A., in Spanish in the High Schools, New York. 
1918, p. 23. 


11 Should Spanish Be Taught in the High Schools, Hispania, 1923, pp. 131-147. 
12 Fitz-Gerald, J. D., Position of Spanish in the Curriculum of the High 
School, Hispania, Stanford University, California, 1919, vol. 2, p. 119. 
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which should form a potent factor in their favor; i. e., the argument 
that all students may and do share the disciplinary and cultural benefits 
of language study while it is the minority who actually make practical 
use of it. No student can remain in a Spanish class for even one year 
and escape the rigorous disciplinary training which is an inherent 
element in learning any foreign language, and no good teacher can 
conduct a second, third, or fourth year Spanish class without impart- 
ing to the class directly or indirectly, something of that great mass of 
Spanish history, literature and background, which we call culture. 


2. Habit Forming Value. 

The University of Texas Bulletin, July 1905, publishes an article 
on Modern Languages in Education. The opening paragraph makes 
the following statement: “The true value of all linguistic and literary 
study is primarily the disciplinary value which is inherent in all 
language study when properly taught.’** Today the phrase “discip- 
linary value” is contested very vigorously by psychologists. They 
allow, however, the phraseology, “mental habit training value,” and 
after all, that expresses our meaning equally well, so that for our 
purpose we may take our choice. 

Professor Armstrong, in his article, The Place of Modern 
Languages in American Education, says, “The vitality of the modern 
languages as a subject in the American school depends on none of these 
externals,” (speaking of commercial values), “but must find its 
source and determine its ultimate measure on the basis of the two old, 
unchanging, and unchangeable factors of education, the value as a 
training for the mind, and the cultural value. These are the funda- 
mentals ; the practical values are the accessories—not to be exagger- 
ated, not to be neglected ; hurtful if they replace, but valuable if they 
are brought into the proper relation to the essentials.”** 

This so-called disciplinary value of linguistic study is recognized 
the world over, and has been taken into account in the arrangement of 
the educational programs of all civilized nations. Comparison of a for- 
eign language to the mother tongue, and discrimination between var- 
ious shades of intricate thought are tasks which the foreign language 
student must perform, thereby receiving invaluable training of the 
analytic and reflective faculties. Attention to the meanings of 








18 Casis, L. M., Modern Languages in Education, University of Texas Bulle- 
tin, Austin, July 1905, p. 47. 
14 The Place of Modern Languages in American Education, op. cit., p. 7. 
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words will cultivate a habit of more careful and better selected English 
vocabulary, while incidentally the power of steady application will be 
developed. All these arguments have long been held valid for the 
study of the classics. In the hands of a competent teacher the same 
benefits may be derived from Spanish or any other of the modern 
languages taught in our schools. 


a. Spanish vs. Latin. 

It is true that the modern languages are less difficult in the ele- 
mentary stages of study than Latin, but the power of reason, devel- 
oped from a comparison of idiomatic expressions and peculiar con- 
structions which show the different line of thought along which the 
various nations approach the same idea, should be equally keen. If 
the study of Latin claimed its place in our schools solely on account 
of its difficulty, we should say, “Put it out by all means; let us have 
Sanscrit and Chinese.” 

It is not our purpose, however, to disparage the study of Latin in 
the high school ; on the other hand, we take our stand beside it rather 
than against it. Our opportunity lies in joining forces with the advo- 
cates of Latin, because after all, our claims are in a large measure iden- 
tical. Languages have the advantage of combining a training in 
mental habit formation with the more strictly cultural values, which 
no other study can give. The natural sciences have an educational 
value in that they aid in forming helpful mental habits, but they are 
inadequate on the cultural side. History, political science and the 
social sciences have cultural value, but they fail to give the sort of 
training in observation, comparison, accuracy, logic of thought and 
syntactical usage that language study offers. The variqus languages, 
then, should never allow themselves to become associated with opposing 
factions. The point I wish to emphasize is this: while Latin is ad- 
mitted to possess all these values, the modern languages (contrary to 
the opinion of many) possess the same values, plus others. If the 
same amount of training is not received from the study of Spanish as 
from Latin let us blame the teacher. The myriads of common idio- 
matic expressions, the great wealth of vocabulary, and the peculiarities 
of Spanish sentence construction, not to mention verb irregularities 
and the subtleties of the subjunctive, offer sufficient difficulties to 
make Spanish as worthy a subject as Latin for the purpose of develop- 
ing mental habits of alertness, observation, association, accuracy and 


reason. 
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Latin, of course, does possess an inflectional system which may 
form an excellent basis for the type of drill incentive to thought, be- 
cause such a system is not found in English and the pupil is forced to 
acquire new forms of analysis. Yet there are innumerable differences 
to be found in modern languages, perhaps of a type less apt to show 
themselves’ on the surface. Take, for example, the Spanish pronun- 
ciation of the “b” and the “d.” Those who speak of Spanish pro- 
nunciation as simple must themselves be ignorant of the great diffi- 
culties of these consonants. It is only the superficial observer who 
sees opportunities for drill in inflection and in nothing else. There is 
a danger, too, that inflectional drill may become a mere mechanical 
exercise, while in the broader fields of syntax and word meaning there 
are numerous and valuable opportunities for training in exact think- 
ing. Take for example the Spanish use of the imperfect and preterit 
tenses. In English we may say, “I did it yesterday,” meaning a defi- 
nite act, or we may say, “I did it all last year,” meaning continued or 
repeated action, but using the same form of the verb. In Spanish 
the shades of meaning are very exact, and only after a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the language does one master the subtleties of the 
imperfect, and preterit tenses. Word significances offer training of 
similar value. Except for the names of simple and concrete ideas, 
word values rarely coincide in different languages. The various parts 
that go to make up the sentence differ in shape, size and texture. 
Translation from English into a foreign language or vice versa re- 
quires, therefore, a careful analysis of each language concerned. One 
of the strongest claims for Latin is, that through the analysis of its 
word forms, and comparison of them to the English words derived 
from them, the student comes to understand his own language better. 
He gains a grammar foundation such as English alone does not teach 
him and he increases both his usuable vocabulary and his ability to 
recognize formerly unknown words. This is all very true, but Span- 
ish, coming directly from the Latin, makes the same claims as does 
Latin. From the study of Spanish or any other Romance language 
as well as from the study of Latin, the pupil may come to understand 
the elements of grammar whereby English grammar may become 
clarified, and, since Spanish is directly from the Latin, we find many 
Spanish words, which, because of their similarity to English words, 
aid the student in comprehending English, just as Latin is claimed to 
do. If it be true, as some claim, that the student’s grasp of English 
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is showing a diminution in proportion to the decrease in the study 
of Latin, it is for us to question whether we are accomplishing our 
task as teachers. It is not the fault of the language, but may be due 
to the fact that the classics have been well taught and our modern 
languages have, until recently, not been.*® 


b. Spanish vs. Other Modern Languages. 

Now let us consider Spanish in comparison with other modern 
languages. As I have before mentioned, those who maintain that the 
simplicity of Spanish bars it from claim to any considerable value do 
not know the language. We have admitted that Latin does offer 
greater difficulty of acquisition for the beginner, though not greater 
possibility of profitable drill. The theory that Spanish is the easiest 
of the modern tongues is, however, erroneous. Mr. Wilkins, in his 
Spanish in the High Schools, says, “The study of Spanish effects the 
same linguistic training as does the study of, say, French. It is not 
an easy language, contrary to the somewhat commonly held opinion.”** 
He goes on to account for this opinion on the part of so many: first, 
by the fact that Spanish has usually been studied as a second or third 
language, and previous language experience always makes the acqui- 
sition of any new language much easier; and second, that Spanish 
has been judged by what he calls its “surface indications,” which, as 
I have already pointed out, are deceiving. 

In Professor Hills’ articles, already cited, Should Spanish Be 
Taught in the High Schools, is a statement made by Mr. Wilkins to 
the effect that, “The study of Spanish affords the same training in 
observation, comparison, analysis, logical thought (sense of language 
logic) and elementary principles of etymology as does any other 
foreign language at present taught in secondary schools.” Another 
by George W. Umphrey of the University of Washington, states that, 
“The reasons that are usually adduced for the teaching of any foreign 
modern language apply equally to the teaching of Spanish,” and still 
another by W. S. Hendrix of Ohio State University expresses the 
opinion that “Correctly taught, Spanish has as great disciplinary 
value as any other language.” 

Mr. Wilkins has made a special study of Spanish as compared 


15 See also Latin as a Basis for the Study of Spanish, by Gwladys L. Wil- 
liams, Hispania, 1923, pp. 335-347, and Latin and the Modern Languages, by C. 
Gillmore, ibid., 1924, pp. 12-20. 

16 Wilkins, L. A., Spanish in the High Schools, op. cit., p. 15. 
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with other languages and in Hispania for December 1918, he pub- 
lished an article called Spanish as a Substitute for German for Train- 
ing and Culture. He tells us that the advocates of the teaching of 
German, (as we saw was the case with Latin) claim that the study of 
German develops the brain more than does the study of any other 
foreign language; that on account of its peculiar grammatical diffi- 
culties it is in some mysterious fashion, capable of producing greater 
mental power than Spanish, French, or Italian. That this is erroneous 
science has proved. Each language which presents sufficient diffi- 
culties (as we have shown Spanish does), offers the same opportunity 
for mental training, and whether or not a greater or lesser develop- 
ment of the brain results depends entirely upon the teacher and upon 
the individual taught. 


3. Cultural Value. 
a. Spanish Literature. 

Equally important, if not more important than the training of men- 
tal habits is the value gained from a knowledge of the life and literature 
of the country or countries in which the language is spoken, and of the 
influence of that people upon civilization. “The trend of modern life 
is too varied and cosmopolitan to be limited to one language; for the 
paramount interests of mankind are too important to be centered in 
one nation. The living issues of the day are universal and he who 
would keep abreast of the times must be thoroughly versed in the 
world’s best literature. Therefore a knowledge of the languages of 
those nations which are the leaders of modern thought is the only 
safe introduction to their life and their literature, for modern intel- 
lectual and social activity find their expression in the poetry, and 
prose, and science, and theology produced by each age the world over. 
The ability to read and to speak a foreign language necessarily broadens 
one’s field of usefulness, adds to his own ideas those of other nations, 
and opens up to him new and unexplored avenues of pleasure.’’* 

Quoting a recent statement made by President Wilbur, “Contact 
with foreign languages and foreign countries gives breadth to educa- 
tion.’”’** In this present age of specialization we need to guard against 
the crowding out of those studies which are broadening. The literature 
of a foreign nation opens the gate to the manners, customs, ideals and 


17 Casis, L. M., Modern Languages in Education, op. cit., p. 47. 
18 President Wilbur, Value by Study of Americans in French Universities, 
op. cit., p. 4. 
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institutions of another people. It gives the student a more liberal 
point of view and a more ample outlook upon life. Not only is the 
student’s personal life thus enriched; he is made a more valuable 
citizen because he has become a more intelligent member of society. 
We Americans have the reputation of going our own way, having the 
utmost confidence m our own judgment, while if we made use of the 
wisdom that comes with familiarity with the literature and history of 
older, more experienced nations and their failures and successes, we 
might avoid many useless blunders. 

I have already stated that Spain has a great and unrealized wealth 
of material to offer in the fields of literature. 

The British committee appointed in 1918 to inquire into the posi- 
tion of modern language in the educational system of Great Britain 
reached the following conclusion: “The importance of any language 
may be judged by the significance of its peoples in the development of 
civilization, by the intrinsic value of its literature, by its contributions 
to the valid learning of the time and by its practical use.”’® We have 
already discussed the practical value of Spanish. What then, has 
Spain contributed to the world in literature, science and art? 

“One who states that Spanish literature is not one of the great lit- 
eratures of the world,” says Professor Espinosa, “is merely ignor- 
ant.”*° Our mistake has been, he goes on to say, that we have not 
been good propagandists. If Spanish culture is not inferior to the 
culture of other nations we should say so, and if Spanish literature is 
not known to the world as one of the great literatures it is our place to 
make it known. Spanish literature claims this distinction from two 
different standpoints ; first, from the standpoint of the intrinsic value 
of the literature itself, and second, from the standpoint of the great 
influence which Spanish authors have had upon the literary men of 
France and England. 

There is space here for only the briefest review of the highest 
peaks of Spanish literary attainment. Mr. Wilkins in his Spanish in 
the High Schools gives a good brief summary of the three principal 
fields to which Spain has contributed great works of literary art. In 
the field of the novel the Spanish set the example of the world in the 


19 Report of the British Committee Appointed to Investigate the Position of 
Modern Languages in the Educational System of Great Britain in 1918, Hispania, 
Stanford University, California, May 1919, p. 122. 

20 Espinosa, A. M., On the Teaching of Spanish, Hispania, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California, December 1921, p. 269. 
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early picaresque tales of adventure and intrigue. All other nations 
immediately proceeded to imitate, but Spain has never lost her high 
place of merit as a producer of novelists and story writers. Among 
her list of honor she names such well-known authors as Valdés, 
Alarcon, Pereda and many more, to say nothing of that far-famed 
author of Don Quijote, the most universal of all tales. 

The dramas of the “Siglo de Oro” alone are sufficient to insure to 
Spain her established claims to one of the three greatest dramatic 
literatures of the world. Lope de Vega, most prolific writer of drama 
in the history of the human race is known to have written about 
eighteen hundred dramas, four hundred and seventy of which have 
survived. Moreover he combined with his wonderful facility of writ- 
ing, a knowledge of human character and mental behavior which re- 
sulted in a collection of marvelously ingenious plots. Other drama- 
tists who lend glory to Spanish drama have been Calderon, Alarcon, 
Tamayo y Baus, Echegaray and the modern Jacinto Benavente. 

One of the three greatest epics of the world was produced by Spain, 
the ““Poema de Mio Cid.” It stands unexcelled in force and simplicity 
and in the most idealized form of hero worship. Spain possesses “the 
richest mine of poetic ballads in the world.” The pure lyric quality of 
those old fifteenth and sixteenth century romances has never been sur- 
passed in the literature of any nation. 

Professor Espinosa in his article, On the Teaching of Spanish, al- 
ready cited, adds something of interest to this extremely brief survey, 
emphasizing modern literature in various fields. Speaking of books 
for high school use, he says, “We must use today the literature of the 
Spain of the twentieth century for our school texts. We must, of 
course, always read some of the old masters, but the ideals and prog- 
resses of the Spain of the present must be learned from modern litera- 
ture. Galdés, Unamuno, Martinez Sierra, Marquina, Ricardo Leon, 
Concha Espina, and the Quintero brothers are some of the real repre- 
sentatives of the soul of Spain.” He then reminds us of another factor 
of which we must not lose sight, i. e., that in the new Spain of South 
America we find a literature that is rapidly coming to the front. One 
has only to glance through almost any number of Hispanza to find the 
most interesting articles on Argentine, Chilean and Peruvian literature. 
These facts, combined with the opinions of the various authorities 
already mentioned should be sufficient to impress upon the reader the 
supreme value of the literature of Spain and Spanish America in itself. 
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Now let us turn to the second consideration, that of the influence 
of Spanish literature upon that of other nations. This influence is 
admirably shown in the case of England, though other nations, par- 
ticularly France, also gained material and inspiration from Spanish 
writers. Mr. J. G. Underhill has a very interesting book called Spanish 
Literature in the England of the Tudors. He makes the following 
statement, “The usual histories of English letters in the reigns of the 
Tudor sovereigns, and the more detailed memoirs which are pub- 
lished in elucidation of the lives of the principal writers of their times, 
very commonly unite in assigning to the peninsula a pronounced and 
positive share in shaping the course of Elizabethan literature and in 
inspiring the productions of many of its best-remembered authors. 
The hand of Spain has been seen in the highest types from the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century to its close.”** That Mr. Underhill adds 
that this influence attributed to Spanish authors is over-estimated need 
not concern us. He himself has admitted that the usual opinion is 
that great credit should be given to Spain. He also admits that it is 
recognized that Shakespeare was indebted to Spanish books for his 
Proteus and Julia, and that “Translations from the Spanish 
were sent in goodly numbers from the English presses.”** Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly tells us in his History of Spanish Literature, that “Shakespeare 
himself based the “Two Gentlemen of Verona’ upon the episode of the 
shepherdess Felismena, which he had probably read in the manuscript 
of Bartholomew Young, whose excellent version (of the ‘Diana’ of 
Montemayor ) although not printed until 1598, was finished in 1583; 
and Sidney, whose own pastoral is redolent of Montemayor, has given 
(an English version of ) Sireno’s song.”** “The shops of the printers 
of the capital were stocked with an array of books sufficiently varied 
and representative to afford the Londoner a glimpse of the ways of 
life and modes of thought which were current to the south of the 
passes of the Pyrenees.”** Mr. Underhill mentions that the achieve- 
ments of Gonzalo de Cordoba and Charles V, of Cortes and Pizarro, 
attracted the gaze of all Europe ; that the Spanish and Portuguese pro- 
vided the continental chroniclers with the most valuable part of their 


21 Underhill, J. G., Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors, New 
York, 1899, p. 17. 

22, 24 Underhill, J. C., Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors, op. 
cit, p. 17, 21. 
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subject-matter ; that Spanish religious literature prospered in England 
in a considerable variety of forms; that besides innumerable Spanish 
books of description, conquest and history, there were certain works 
of pure literary value which had a very great popularity among the 
English ; as he said, “The artistic literature of the peninsula 

made its way across the channel and was not without admirers in 
England,”** which is putting the case very mildly. He notes that the 
“Celestina,” a masterpiece of fourteenth century Spain occupied a 
place of eminence in the North ; he mentions the works of the Marquis 
of Santillana, Santa Cruz, and Diego de San Pedro. Especially well 
received was that class of literature which pertained to the etiquette 
and proper mode of life of the courtier. The fame of Antonio de 
Guevara “Surpassed that of his Italian predecessor Castiglione, and 
equalled that of any private person of his day. Eight of his works 
appeared in translation in London in the Tudor period and they were 
almost all reprinted at once. Some were translated twice. The ‘Golden 
Boke’ of Lord Berners, the ‘Dispraise of the Life of a Courtier,’ by 
Sir Francis Bryan, and the annotated edition of that work by Thomas 
Tymme, Sir Thomas North’s ‘Diall of Princess,’ Edward Hellowe’s 
‘Arte of Navigation,’ ‘Familiar Epistles’ and ‘Chronicle of the Lives 
of Tenne Emperors of Rome,’ Geoffrey Fenton’s ‘Knighthoode’ and 
‘Mount of Calvarie’ were all drawn from the works of Guevara. 

“The pastoral romance and books of chivalry also obtained an ade- 
quate hearing.’’** The “Diana” of Montemayor was worked once in 
English by Sir Philip Sidney, Thomas Wilcox and Edward Paston, 
and completely translated by Bartholomew Young. It was read abroad 
in England; was in fact current there even in the original Spanish. 
Two other romances which were truly popular in England were the 
“Amadis” and “Don Belianis de Grecia.” 

“ *Lazarillo de Tormes,’ ” which, “aside from its own merits enjoys 
the distinction of being the first of the picaresque novels which grew 
to be so popular in the peninsula and in the England of the Stewarts,” 
was translated into English by David Rowland, and again in part by 
William Phiston. “Guzman de Alfarache” was published in 1599; 
picaresque novels were freely translated and widely circulated through- 
out England. Some of the works which were translated from Spanish 








25 Underhill, J. C., Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors, op. cit., 
p. 59. 


26 Underhill, J. C., Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors, op. cit., 
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to English, says Mr. Underhill, were imitations of foreign models, but 
“the Spanish mind had stamped its characteristics upon them all. The 
individuality of the peninsula was so marked, that it could not fail to 
impress itself upon any task which it might undertake.”’** 

We may say then that there were five classes of Spanish books 
which exerted an important influence upon the literature of England; 
there were the mystical treatise, the treatise of the court and court life, 
the pastoral and the chivalrous romance, and the picaresque novel. 
The most important authors were Granada, Guevara, Montemayor 
and Mendoza, and among their English imitators they counted such 
men as Lyly, Sidney and Nash. The great Golden Age of literature 
in Spain furnished models, material and inspiration for such men as 
Ben Jonson, Corneille, Moliére, Victor Hugo and Gautier. 


b. Spanish Science. 

That the world little appreciates the worth or the extent of Spanish 
progress in the sciences is too true. Because of a century or two of 
scientific stagnation the world has forgotten the centuries that came 
before and fails to give due credit to the actual present. Since the 
fifteenth century Spain has contributed much to the world in the way 
of scientific discovery and progress. Let us give the Spaniard his due 
for having perfected the art of navigation long before other nations. 
In the fifteenth century Spain had superior ships, superior pilots and 
superior seamen because she had established schools for the training 
of men for the sea fifty years before other nations conceived the idea. 
Let us not forget that after all it is to Spain we owe the credit for the 
founding and exploration of the New World. 

In the sixteenth century her men were making important discov- 
eries in the field of medicine. Michael Serirtus, the man who con- 
ducted the famous experiments endeavoring to ascertain certain facts 
concerning the human blood circulation, was a Spaniard. For his 
pains he was burned by Calvin at Geneva. _A system of printing was 
adopted in Spain fifty years previous to its adoption elsewhere in 
Europe. Education was fostered as is shown by the founding of the 
University of Salamanca in 1201, one of the three first great universi- 
ties of the world. Today, “The greatest neurologist living, Ramon y 
Cajal, is a Spaniard, and one of the best mathematicians of the day is 
a Spaniard, Rey Pastor.”** 


~~ 27 Underhill, J. G., Spanish Literature in the England of the Tudors, op. cit., 
p. 47. 


28 Wilkins, L. A., Educating the Educators, op. cit., p. 25. 
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In the fields of political science and law we find that Spain has 
great men today. “One of the ablest members of the International 
Peace Tribunal is a Spaniard, Rafael Altamira; some of the greatest 
specialists in jurisprudence and international law are Hispanic Ameri- 
cans—Argentinians, Brazilians, Uraguayans, Chileans and Para- 
guayans ; and in Europe these men are recognized as leaders in inter- 
national thought and they are prominent in the work of the League of 
Nations.””*° 


c. Spanish Art. 

Professor Carl Justi has written a sketch of the history of Spanish 
art which is printed in Mr. Baedeker’s Guide Book for Spain and Por- 
tugal, in which he says the Spanish people, who have “a literature that 
includes the most original of modern books . . . . cannot but 
arouse our curiosity as to their achievements in the technical, pictorial 
and plastic arts.”*° I doubt the whole truth of this statement, how- 
ever, on the grounds that in America, at least, people have not felt this 
natural curiosity concerning Spanish art. Just as we must tell them 
about Spanish literature, so we must be the heralds for Spanish artistic 
achievement. We should see that the names of such men as Velaz- 
quez, Zurbaran, Murillo, Berruguete, Zarcillo, Ribera and Goya come 
to represent to the people at large that great mass of Spanish artistic 
creation for which we are indebted to Spain. Then one finds traces of 
many varieties of art, left by the different conquering tribes which 
have possessed the peninsula at certain periods, the Romanesque, the 
Gothic, the Arabian, the Moorish, etc. All these are of great interest 
but we are more concerned with the truly national developments which 
began to be of importance around the last part of the fifteenth century, 
in the first signs of the Spanish Renaissance. Alonso Berruguete is 
typical of this period, which was noted for the grotesque style. He 
was particularly successful in inventing expressive attitudes, and his 
most famous piece of sculpturing is his work which may still be seen 
on the cathedral of Toledo. One of the chief figures of the history of 
Spanish Sculpture was Francisco Zarcillo, who flourished in the first 
half of the eighteenth century. He took his studies from real life and 





29 Wilkins, ut supra, and Spanish, Its Value and Place in American Educa- 
tion (published by American Association of Teachers of Spanish), Stanford 
University, 1923. 

80 Justi, Carl, Historical Sketch of Spanish Art. Published in Baedeker, Karl, 
Spain and Portugal, Handbook for Travelers, New York, 1907. 
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put into them a wealth of reality and a depth of feeling and nobility of 
treatment which earned for him a place among the great artists of the 
world. José Ribera is known as the geratest colorist of the seven- 
teenth century. The beauty and the brilliancy of his colouring remind 
one of the Italian artist Titian. Besides his splendour of light and 
shade ; his nobility of form and invention, he has the high honor of 
being the liberating genius who led the seventeenth century painters 
to a national originality and greatness. In Francisco Zurbaran, Spain 
possesses the man who popularized paintings of monkish life. He 
raised this previously insignificant branch of art to a new importance. 
No one else ever had so sharp an eye for truth in discriminating 
among the various ranks and orders of the brothers of the tonsure. 
With Bartolomé Esteban Murillo we come to the most popular of 
Spanish painters and one of the most popular of the world’s painters. 
He had the great power of giving reality to what had never been seen 
—to the images of mysticism rather than of reality, and he put into 
them a charm and a wealth of purely human ideas which make for him 
the renown of the great. We can compare him best with Rembrandt 
in his fullness of truth and pathos. Very few artists have understood 
as did Murillo, the art of pictorial composition, or known how to 
charm the eye by skillful attitudes, careful effects and gradations of 
light and shade. Murillo shares his pinnacle of fame with another 
Spaniard of an entirely different type of skill. Diego Velazquez is 
one of the world’s great realists. He, like Cervantes, has elevated the 
element of realism in Spanish characters to the sphere of genius. 
Though his work was essentially Spanish in essence, he is universally 
famous because of his freedom from conventionality and his unfailing 
grasp of the whole truth, which it was his steadfast aim to portray. 
There are many more who might be mentioned, but there is one other 
in particular who was truly national—Francisco Goya. He is lifelike 
even to brutality in some of his historic scenes, but he shows through- 
out a thorough comprehension of Spanish character and a remarkable 
ability to paint truth. 

Spanish art should be of special interest to Americans because of 
its influence in the development of the civilization of our own Pacific 
coast. In Mexico and all along the southern and central coast of Cali- 
fornia we find the remains of Spanish architecture and of the works 
of art which Spain sent over in great numbers for the adornment of 
her churches here during the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. It 
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is deplorable that most of the valuable art work in the Mexican cathe- 
drals was ruthlessly destroyed during the revolution, and that our own 
California missions have been allowed to reach their present state of 
decay. However, they exerted a gerat influence at one time for the 
California Indian responded readily to the artistic touch. These early 
remains of Spanish art and architecture also served as a very effective 
inducement to tourists, and still are doing so. The most valuable of 
the paintings that were once in the missions are now to be found in 
the museums of the south. Many are in the Southwest Museum of 
Los Angeles. 


d. Conclusion. 

This is only a small part of the information which we may impart 
to the public in order to convince them of the great cultural possibili- 
tres of the study of Spanish. It will be a long fight; it is a hard task 
at best to change an opinion held for many years by a whole nation. 
We need not be over-enthusiastic else we may be thought fanatical 
and possibly insincere. Our task is that of steadily and unceasingly 
upbuilding the ideas of the new generation to a bigger and saner con- 
ception of the whole question of Spain and the hitherto unrealized 
possibilities of Spanish culture. 


D. AIMS 


Keeping in mind the various values to be gained from the study of 
Spanish in the high school, what, then, is to be the aim of the teacher ? 
Which values shall she emphasize ; which shall she leave for the college 
or university to realize? Let us consider some of the opinions of people 
who have made a study of that problem. Professor Espinosa and Pro- 
fessor Allen in the preface of their Beginning Spanish™ define very 
clearly the general aim as follows: “Our pupils should not learn 
merely to read and understand Spanish. The aim is now a complete 
mastery of the language involving the ability to read, write and speak 
Spanish. By teaching the pupils Spanish in Spanish, the authors be- 
lieve that genuine interest in the language can be aroused and that real 
appreciation for the language can be acquired. Even those who study 
the language for purely cultural reasons can better appreciate Spanish 
literature and culture if they succeed in learning to speak Spanish 
well.” The aim here is an all-round one, with emphasis upon all the 


81 American Book Company, New York, 1920. 
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desirable ends. If the teacher aims to give the student a “mastery” 
of the language she is preparing him for cultural and practical purposes 
at the same time. Even if the student has definite commercial ends in 
view he must have this type of foundation upon which to build; then 
he may choose special practical courses in advanced work with great 
profit. On the other hand, the student who intends to use his Spanish 
only for cultural ends needs also to know his Spanish well; other- 
wise his appreciation can be no deeper than if he should read a 
translation, which, of course, can never carry the flavor and the 
beauty of expression of the original. This then is the ideal: a 
practical command of the language, which includes a good pronuncia- 
tion, the ability to understand the spoken language and conversational 
facility in its use, the ability to read and write correctly and intelli- 
gently, and a familiarity with the literature, life and culture of the 
people who speak the language. Mr. J. S. Nollen of Lake Forest Col- 
lege was surely not speaking of Spanish when he said, supposedly 
speaking of modern languages, “We all agree that the ideal of the 
course of study in a foreign language is a ‘practical command’ of the 
language. It is quite evident that for the American secondary school, 
with its maximum course of four years, this ideal is quite unattainable. 
The practical question is how much of the ideal we shall be willing to 
surrender.”** He continues, saying that under existing conditions he 
would place the aims in order of importance as follows: first, a read- 
ing knowledge; second, a good pronunciation ; third, ability to under- 
stand the language, and fourth, ability to write and speak the language, 
making practically no distinction between these aims and the usual 
aims of Latin and Greek. How many of our modern Spanish teachers 
do you suppose would agree to such a “surrender?” Is it like a red- 
blooded American to say, this is my ideal, but I surrender so much of 
it because it is not easy to attain? No, Spanish is a living language 
and must be taught as such. This is the attitude at present of our 
high schools. The following are a sample of aims taken from several 
high school courses of study manuals: 

“The work in Spanish should aim at a combination of the practical 
and the esthetic. Emphasis throughout the course should be laid on 
beauty of expression, the characteristic tone of Spanish literature, his- 


"82 Nollen, John S., Aim of the Teaching of Modern Languages in the Second- 
ary School, Bulletin of Proceedings of Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club and Clas- 
sical Conference, op. cit., p. 18. 
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tory and literature references on the one hand, and a sure grasp of 
grammatical principles, thorough drill in verbs and expression, both 
oral and written, on the other.’’** 

“The aim of the study of a modern language is to give the pupil a 
command of the language in speaking, reading and writing; to make 
him familiar with the land, customs and people of the language which 
he is studying ; to introduce him to its literature, and to create in the 
pupil such a sympathetic interest in his foreign language that will 
make it a means of profit and pleasure his life long.”’** 

“Our proximity to Mexico and the countries of South America, 
and the rapid increase in commercial relations existing between these 
countries and the United States, make Spanish useful as a means of 
communication for business purposes. For these reasons we aim to 
familiarize students with the cultural side and the commercial side of 
the Spanish language.”** 

The aims quoted above are essentially the same, though we con- 
cede that there should be slight variations according to the needs and 
demands of the community. We may say then, that the teacher of 
Spanish should aim to effect a thorough mental discipline and to build 
a strong grammar foundation, striving ever toward her goal, which is 
a complete mastery of the language. 


CONCLUSION 


The Spanish world comprises a group of peoples and nations 
that have played a most important role in the history of human 
progress. Since the fifteenth century Spain has contributed in a 
very large measure to the discovery and colonization of various parts 
of the world, carrying everywhere the best fruits of European culture 
and thought. In Spanish America Spain has created a new world 
essentially Spanish in its ideas, traditions and life. In art and 
literature Spain is even today one of the leading nations of the world. 
And with all these Hispanic peoples Americans will ever be in 
continuous, commercial, educational, social and cultural contact. 
For Americans to learn Spanish and to master it well in all the 
aspects already discussed, and for the South American to learn 
English in the same way would seem to be absolutely necessary. 
"38 High School Manual—Missouri State. 


84 High School Manual—Los Angeles. 
35 High School Manual—Los Angeles. 
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In this way not only will the commerce and culture of the New 
World continue to advance with great strides, but we shall then be 
laying the foundation stones for international peace. But the study 
of Spanish in our schools must be a real part of our national edu- 
cational system. A complete mastery of the language, as a living 
language, as one of the great languages of the modern world, should 
be the ultimate aim of the American teacher of Spanish. 


Jesste SHEPARD 


OcEANsIDE HicH ScHOOL, 
OcEANSIDE, CALIFORNIA 
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Let us recall a scene of long ago, when upon the presentation of a 
message within the City of Mexico there was sung a solemn High Mass 
within the great cathedral. Gathered together were the court and tri- 
bunal as well as the people in celebration of that happy achievement, 
the discovery of the bay of Monterey. It was on the 10th of August, 
1770, that the populace heard the ringing of the chimes and the answer- 
ing bells in all the churches, for this was an occasion for spreading a 
generous spirit of joy among the inhabitants. Rapidly the people re- 
peated the story told by the Viceroy, Marquis de Croix, and the In- 
spector-General, Don José de Galvez, which informed them that the 
expeditions both by land and sea had extended their dominions more 
than three hundred leagues along the coast “toward the north in this 
America.” Fully grasping the importance of the occasion, the throngs 
gathered and passed on to the palace that all might share in a demon- 
stration of good fortune. 

The enthusiasm of the officials and the public was at its height, 
but what must have been the emotions felt by those within the College 
of San Fernando? It was their privilege to recall the 14th day of 
July, 1767, the date of Junipero Serra’s departure for the missions of 
Lower California, when he and a company of priests were addressed 
by the Reverend Father Guardian as follows: “You go,” he said, 
“Fathers and beloved brethren, with the blessing of God and with that 
of our Holy Father, Saint Francis, to work in that mystic vineyard of 
California which our Catholic monarch has confided to us. Go, and go 
comforted with the thought that you have as your superior the good 
Father, Fray Junipero, whom by this patent I name as the president 
over your reverences and of all these missions, and I have nothing 
more to say to you than that you should give to him the same faithful 
allegiance you would give to me . . . .”. Here his voice was choked 
with the flood of tears which rained from his eyes, and delivering the 
patent into the hands of the Venerable Father Junipero, the latter re- 
ceived it with all humility, without being able to speak a single word 
for the many tears he was shedding. . . . “We went out on that 
day . . . accompanied by the rest of the friars as far as the gate, 
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where we found the whole square filled with people who had come to 
see us set out’? 

Many interesting details might be emphasized if the history of that 
fearless group were to be reviewed within this paper. Such narra- 
tions as their journey to the Pacific grow richer when time enhances 
them with their real value. Although for the sake of brevity the fol- 
lowing pages may suffice, for important chronicles and details which 
at once appear as unusual and fascinating stories, the reader is re- 
ferred to inspiring sources of information in the diaries of the Portola 
Expedition, which follow Serra and his co-workers into the fullest 
extent of their travels. These documents should be the reading pre- 
paratory to that admirable work of Francisco Palou, the Relacién 
Histérica de la Vida y Apostélicas Tareas del Venerable Padre Fray 
Junipero Serra, Mexico, 1787, the English translation of which by 
Mr. C. Scott Williams, we quote in this article. The narrative is all 
absorbing, undoubtedly one of the most interesting California has to 
offer. The evidence brought to bear in the various documents of 
those early days is that the leaders looked beyond to the greater 
achievements that would strengthen the Spanish possessions in fields 
hitherto untouched by Catholic fervor. 

At La Paz, under the direction of Don José de Galvez the assem- 
bled pilots and officers of the army made the final arrangements for 
the establishment of the presidios and missions in the harbors of San 
Diego and Monterey. The responsibility which Don José Galvez as- 
sumed may be realized by considering the voyages at sea to be under- 
taken, as well as the journeys by land, which even today are difficult 
in the peninsula of Lower Ca \ifornia. 

The boats that embarked {faced the unavoidable hardship of sail- 
ing against north and northwst winds. Vicente Vila, captain of the 
“San Carlos,” writes there were head tides which barely permitted 
them to gather way, and seaward shifts in the wind checked their 
sailing. Again they would set sail under the topsails, to be forced 
into a night of unsteady cat’s-paws. In the month of January the crew 
of the “San Carlos” observed between Vespers and midnight large 
fires on Pulmillo. Then came the mariner’s joy at sighting the Coro- 
nados, so called by General Vizcainp, which were earlier known as San 


1 Francisco Palou’s Life and Apostolic Labors of the Venerable Father 
Junipero Serra (translation of the original Spanish by C. Scott Williams), 
Pasadena, California, 1913, page 56 
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Martin by the Pilot Cabrera Bueno. Vila noted in his diary that 
“they are the best and surest marks for making the port of San Diego, 
which is situated about five and a half or six leagues due north of 
these islands.” He continues as follows: “From Saturday, April 29, 
to Sunday, April 30 (1769). On the lookout for the port under all 
sail ; heading.to the eastward ; wind fresh from N. N. W.; sea smooth 
. . . | clewed up and furled the courses and topgallant sails, at a 
league’s distance from the point... . At this place we began to 
enter a kelp-field with thick patches of seaweed. . . . From this 
point seaward, to the S. S. E., there runs out a ledge of rocks. It 
was five o’clock in the afternoon when I passed through. At this 
hour I discovered the packet ‘San Antonio’ . . .- and we broke 
out our colors.” In this manner Don Vincente Vila, sailing master of 
the “San Carlos,” described his entrance into the San Diego harbor, 
having completed the voyage from the port of La Paz in Lower Cali- 
fornia, to the port of San Diego on the west coast of California. 

At seven o’clock the “San Antonio” broke the stillness of the 
morning with a salute of six guns, the pilot, Don Miguel del Pino, 
having arrived on the 11th of April. The return salute having been 
fired, there gathered on the decks of the “San Carlos,” Captain Juan 
Pérez, Fray Juan Vizcaino, Fray Juan Gomez, Don Pedro Fages and 
Don Miguel Costanso. The topics of their conversation are not diffi- 
cut to conjecture. The crews being ill, and in some instances sick 
unto death, there was desperate need of good water and a change 
from the air in the hold to that of the refreshing beaches. Fresh food 
must be obtained, as everything had been eaten on the voyage, and 
for the benefit of the sick, plants of medicinal value were to be gath- 
ered and used under the direction of the good surgeon, Don Pedro 
Prat. The situation was a desperate one, but the responsibility rested 
with men of strong heart, and the brave Vila entered in his log-book, 
“We flattered ourselves that we might still continue the voyage to 
Monterey ....” The idea which was paramount to them was 
that they were sailing under the Spanish flag, “in order to take pos- 
session of the country in the name of Spain; to set up in that port (of 
San Diego) a presidio and a mission. . . .” 

As yet there could be seen no clouds of dust on the trail to the 
southward over which should travel the land expedition so anxiously 
awaited. But the 14th of May was an eventful day for the Spaniards. 
Indians, hitherto difficult to approach, came forward in their eager- 
ness to announce that mounted and armed men were advancing from 
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the south. It was true, for the explorers in the first division had come 
into sight. Could there be greater rejoicing? It was upon this mo- 
mentous day that Portola, the commander of the expedition, recorded 
in his diary as follows: “The 30th, we proceeded for about four hours 
along the beach. We halted on the neck of land of the port of San 
Diego. The first of July, we traveled for five hours in sight of the 
port. This day we arrived at the camp at San Diego ... .”” Father 
Junipero Serra wrote in his enthusiasm, “It is truly a beautiful port, 
and well deserving of its fame.’”* Within this new and attractive 
country the good Padre was again inspired with the belief that he 
would successfully establish the missions, and by building churches 
and homes he would further the interests of the Indians. 

The president’s assistant was the able Father Juan Crespi, and an- 
other person to become conspicuous in the early history of the new 
country was Lieutenant Don Pedro Fages. These men were to assume 
great responsibilities, but none was equipped with the keen under- 
standing or insight of the possible development in the country about 
them as was the engineer, Don Miguel Costanso. In his famous diary, 
each day’s march was carefully recorded, the difficulties always sub- 
ordinate to the matters of increasing interest as the expedition pushed 
forward. The need of a surgeon was met in Don Pedro Prat, while 
other interesting names were those of the captains, Don Vicente Vila 
and Don Juan Pérez, who brought their ships, the “San Carlos” and 
the “San Antonio,” safely into the quiet waters of San Diego Bay. 
As a vanguard were the Indian volunteers from the lower missions, 
armed with bows and arrows, as well as forty men also under the di- 
rection of Portola. To these men were given the task of acting as 
scouts as well as collecting and driving cattle over the many weary 
wastes and mountainous passes. 

San Diego appears to possess a large share of important dates of 
historical value, and amongst them is the 14th of June, 1769. It was 
on that early day in summer, a time always lovely in California, when 
the Fathers Junipero Serra, Juan Vizcaino and Fernando Perrin, 
watched the departure of their companions who were to wend their 
way northward in order that the wishes of the high government of 
Spain for further extension of their possessions might be fulfilled. 
Well they knew the possibility of locating the bay of Monterey and 


2Francisco Palou’s Life and Apostolic Labors of the Venerable Father 
Junipero Serra, op. cit., page 74. 
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the responsibility that must be assumed of guarding from invasion 
this dominion of the king. Those who took up the march were Portola, 
Fages and Costanso, as well as the Fathers Juan Crespi and Francisco 
Gomez. They were under the protection of the soldiers and Indians, 
to whom were assigned the many arduous duties of the expedition. 

Palou in the document already cited states that “the expedition 
went up the coast, actually arrived at the port of Monterey and stopped 
there and planted a cross without anyone of those belonging to the 
expedition recognizing the place, although they had read all the indica- 
tions and landmarks given in history. They went on forty leagues 
farther until they came to the port of our Father Saint Francis (San 
Francisco Bay), which they all immediately recognized because of the 
agreement between the landmarks and the indications given in the his- 
tory.” Upon their return to Point Pinos, where they unwittingly 
looked out upon the bay of Monterey, they erected a cross within 
which was deposited a document, a portion reading as follows: 
“Finally, now disappointed and despairing of finding the port, after 
so many endeavors, labors and hardships, and without other provisions 
than fourteen sacks of flour, the expedition sets out today from this 
bay for San Diego. Pray thou Almighty God to guide t, and, sailor, 
may his Divine Providence take thee to a port of safety. At this En- 
senada de Pinos, on the 9th day of December, 1769.” The title of 
the Ensenada used in the signature of the document signifies that they 
had named the port the bay or harbor of. Pines, rather than the bay 
of Monterey. 

In these brief pages the story of the return to San Diego cannot 
be fully recounted, excepting to state that Costanso closes his diary 
with the statement that they had traveled the distance of 148% leagues 
since leaving the Ensenada de Pinos. With misgiving they approached 
the mission fearing that they might find “the settlement had become a 
place of solitude.” But their return was heralded “with the greatest 
joy,” and they found Father Junipero Serra with several others in 
good health. However, Costanso writes: “We learned . . . God 
had taken to Himself all those we had left sick in their beds; but that 
through the charitable and tireless devotion of the surgeon, Don Pedro 
Prat,” the others had recovered. 

But what were the stories told to Father Serra of this notable ex- 
pedition of discovery? What was the review given of the many 
leagues of country stretching northward in this America? In all this 
expanse they found no ruins of a past, and the natives were without 
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a chronicle. Their villages were found at intervals of about thirty 
miles, their locations at night being marked by their campfires. As 
might have been expected, the Spaniards found the natives’ inter- 
course from village to village had been established over the most direct 
and accessible lines that might be traveled. Costanso tells of their 
breaking camp and following “a road broken by streams and gullies.” 
“Savado 12 de Agosto. — En la tarde movimos el real y seguiendo 
siempre la cafiada por camino quebrado de arroios y zanjones . . . .”* 
The country was strikingly dissimilar to the great wastes of the Lower 
Peninsula, for camps were made by-pools where the water was “fresh 
and good.” The friendly natives on occasions acted as guides. The 
“natives came to the camp with the object, they said, of guiding us to 
their village in the morning.” “De noche vinieron diez gentiles al real 
sin armas, con el fin, decion, de guiarnos por la mafiana a su 
rancheria.”* In the Valle de Santa Catalina (San Fernando Valley) 
maps were drawn upon the sand by the Indians that they might indi- 
cate the mountain ranges and large rivers to be forded. Because of 
this information Costanso gave them the name of geographers. 

The villages of the natives were located in the very choicest spots, 
where they derived the advantages of rich soil and an excellent water 
supply, augmented by hunting grounds and streams where fish were 
plentiful. As food was not produced by agricultural methods they 
obtained certain food products, as fruits, herbs and seeds, from the 
natural yield of the forests and fields. Their harvesting of seeds was 
described as follows: “On our way we met the entire population of 
an Indian village engaged in harvesting seeds on the plains,” “hallamos 
sobre muestro camino a toda una. rancheria de indios gentiles que iban 
cosechando sus semillas por el llano.’”® These were the people, an iso- 
lated nation, whom the explorers in the Spanish expedition came to 
know. 

With unforseen zeal were the plans of the high government of 
Spain carried forward. In accordance with the wishes of Portola 
that the exploration in search of the bay of Monterey should not be 
abandoned, the march was resumed on the 17th of April, 1770. On 
the 16th the packet “San Antonio” had put to sea, carrying Father 
Junipero Serra and Don Miguel Costanso. In a letter written at the 


3 Diary of Costanso, Academy of Pacific Coast History, Berkeley, 1911, p. 30. 
* Diary of Costanso, p. 40. 
5 Ibid, p. 21. 
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end of the journey Serra wrote there had been a month and a half of 
rather hard sailing and bad weather. The little ship lay at anchor in 
the bay of Monterey, the Ensenada de Pinos which Portola had left 
on the 9th of December, 1769. 

Looking out over the bay of Monterey, the Father beheld from 
his good ship, the impressive panorama outlined by the sand-dunes 
which stretched from a point to the northward to the nearer territory 
about his ship, thereby providing a safe harbor where he lay at anchor 
undisturbed by the relentless winds of the Pacific. Nearby was the 
outline of the jagged forest of Monterey pines, and Serra recognized 
the fact that he had come into the roadstead noted by Don Sebastian 
Vizcaino in the year 1603. Upon going ashore, Father Junipero 
greeted the Portola expedition, and upon this momentous occasion 
they assured each other of the finding of the bay they had so long 
searched for. 

On the 3rd of June, 1769, the sound of a bell ringing passed out 
over the waters of the bay, and this was followed by voices singing 
the hymn Veni Creator, for it was the celebration of Mass for “the 
officers of the sea and land and all the rest of the people” who had 
gathered by the side of a little ravine in celebration of the extended 
possessions of the Spanish King.* Before the day had passed other 
important events had transpired, for the royal garrison of San Carlos 
was begun, and a mission under the same name was founded. 

So important were these undertakings that with feverish haste 
documents were prepared to be returned on the next day to the City 
of Mexico. As related in the beginning of this paper, it was on the 
10th of August that the gratitude and pleasure of the Viceroy was 
made public and the chimes in the great cathedral pealed forth as the 
news of the founding spread amongst the delighted populace. Not 
many days followed when documents of information were circulated 
in New as well as Old Spain which bore Mexico’s date of the 16th of 
August, 1770.". The year of 1768 brought the project of expansion 
clearly before the people of New Spain. Two years later, 1770, their 
desires for expansion became a reality. Two of the bays of Upper 
California, San Diego and Monterey, had not only been searched by 
the exploring expedition, but military sites had been established therein, 


® Francisco Palou’s Life and Apostolic Labors of the Venerable Father 
Junipero Serra, op. cit., page 98. 

7 Francisco Palou’s Life and Apostolic Labors of the Venerable Father 
Junipero Serra, op. cit., page 103. 
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as well as missions with chapels and the surrounding dwellings. “Cali- 
fornia had become the stage in which strangly different actors were 
to play.” 


II 


In its expansion California has developed a history under varying 
influences. Back of the early Spanish days was the civilization of the 
Indian built upon an unknown past. That they were a peaceful nation 
was not doubted when the chiefs or caciques presented themselves with 
loosened bowstrings. This demonstration of friendliness was followed 
by the food they presented the Spaniards for their long journey, and 
finally by the guidance they gave them from village to village. With 
no fear of failure, Father Junipero Serra established a relation be- 
tween the church and the natives, that the new province might not only 
become rooted in Spanish law, but Catholicism as well. 

In the Carmel Valley was a location advantageous in its water 
supply and area of fertile land. To this locality the Mission of San 
Carlos de Borromeo was changed, its position being but a league across 
the peninsula from its first site on the bay of Monterey. The mission 
passed through three periods of expansion, these periods marked by 
the new buildings required for worship. The chapel or the pro- 
visional church, as it was called, though now but a ruin, fortu- 
nately for California still remains. This was succeeded by a large and 
substantial adobe building, built under the supervision of Father 
Crespi, in which Father Serra held his services. Here he welcomed 
Fray Pedro Font, who accompanied the famous De Anza expedition 
in its journey from San Miguel de Horcasitas to San Francisco in 
1775. What wonder that they were welcomed “with peals of bells and 
great rejoicing?” The little bay near which the mission was situated, 
with its poor anchorage and bad exposure, did not, he declared, de- 
serve the name of Puerto del Carmelo as given by Captain Vizcaino. 
The last account to be given of this building familiar to De Anza, which 
might be known as the church of Father Serra, was connected with 
the death of the beloved Father, the records having been carefully en- 
tered by Palou in the church register as well as in his work on the 
life of Father Serra.’ In time the location of the church was for- 
gotten, and the fact that such a building had ever existed, appeared to 


8 Francisco Palou’s Life and Apostolic Labors of the Venerable Father 
Junipero Serra, op. cit., page 268. 
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have passed out of the minds of the people but this is not a difficult 
situation to understand, for Palou, the historian, published the account 
of it in his life of Serra six years before the great stone church now 
known as the Carmel Mission, was begun. The present stone church, 
the third of the series, was built upon the site of the church of Crespi 
and Serra’s day, arrd the altar of the present church is also the altar of 
the older structure, where the remains of the founder have always 
rested undisturbed. This stately church is the sepulcher of Father 
Junipero Serra, the greatest religious leader in the Spanish coloniza- 
tion of California. 

An area which is away from the line of travel, but which should 
be of genuine historical interest, is situated not far from the base of 
the picturesque mountain of Santa Lucia. Here Serra founded the 
third mission, destined to become one of the greatest of the twenty-one 
within the boundary of California. San Antonio de Padua, the Father 
named it when he dedicated the site of the mission, standing before an 
altar built of branches. No mission saw greater activity or better re- 
sults than came to this community situated far back in the mountains 
of the Coast Range. The fact that it was somewhat apart from the 
direct line of travel afforded by the King’s Highway may have ac- 
counted for the interests of the mission centering mainly within its 
own natural boundaries. It developed extensively in all its lines of 
activity. There was built an unusual water system, and large orchards 
and extensive vineyards were planted. From an architectural stand- 
point it possessed a charm that made it the favorite mission with 
many. There were numerous arches of perfect proportion built about — 
a court, made beautiful in its setting of hollyhocks, roses and pome- 
granates. With the exception of the great church, nearly all of the 
arches and walls of this unusual structure have passed out of exist- 
ence, so that today one needs imagination to restore them. With a 
sense of depression one turns from the solitude and the silence which 
is felt in the midst of such desertion. The workers have gone long 
years ago, and only ruins are left to show their labor. 

As San Gabriel followed in Serra’s plan for establishment of the 
missions, the narration changes from the Santa Lucia district to that 
far to the southward. It is known that the plans for the establishment 
of the mission were made in the City of Mexico and within the walls 
of the interesting old College of San Fernando. The name, San 
Gabriel Arcangel, was chosen by the Viceroy and Inspector-General, 
and it is interesting to note that His Excellency gave the choosing of 
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the Fathers for the new field of San Gabriel, to the wiser selection of 
Father Junipero. The men who had the honor of being the first 
laborers in this new field were Father Fr. Angel Somera, from the 
College of San Fernando, and Fr. Pedro Benito Cambon, of the 
province of Santiago de Galicia. 

The invasion of this country by the Spaniards was met by strong 
opposition. As the strangers penetrated into the very heart of the 
Indians’ domain, the chieftain in defiance ordered that the bowstrings 
of the natives should not be loosened. On the other hand, the 
Spaniards must obtain their safety, an uncertain task for the hour. 
Surely the swarthy chieftain entertained no thought of peril upon the 
advance of so small a party. But what was the reason for the ceasing 
of their “blood-curdling yells,” and the sudden casting away of their 
bows and arrows, as suddenly they ran in the direction of the 
strangers? At the happy thought of one of the Fathers, who realized 
the power of diversion, there was brought out from their store of 
paintings for the new mission that of “Our Lady of Sorrows,” where- 
upon the chieftains hastily drew from their necks their beads and 
trinkets, a peace offering to the Spanish priests. At the command of 
the chieftain word was sent out amongst the natives that the men, 
women and children from all the villages should bring loads of grain, 
which Palou states they placed at the feet of “Our Most Holy Lady.” 

July 1771, the natives of the district began a life different in every 
respect from that to which they were accustomed. At the request of 
the Fathers they went into the outlying districts for timber necessary 
’ for the construction of their buildings. But first of all, branches were 
gathered that there might be a shelter for the celebration of Mass. The 
Fathers had learned that the community might be successfully main- 
tained only by the providing of occupations for the natives. With 
this in mind, the skill of the basket weaver was directed into new 
channels, with the gratifying result that the adobe bricks were moulded 
and sun-dried and the red tiles burned for the provisional church. 
From the products of the soil and the roughly hewn timbers in this new 
country, the architecture of Spain was established. 

As time passed, a pronounced restlessness became apparent among 
the Indians of the vicinity. This may have been caused by a desire 
for liberty and the fact that at San Gabriel there was a junction of 
trails which reached out like arteries amongst the villages of the natives. 
These lines of communication were adapted to the needs of the many 
expeditions that followed. Indeed, these expeditions form in many 
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respects the background of San Gabriel’s most interesting history. It 
should be borne in mind that the well-known explorer, De Anza, passed 
through the mission on both of his expeditions, and Pedro Font, De 
Anza’s chaplain, took delight in the mission’s open and level spaces, 
and all reveled in the plentiful supply of water so necessary for their 
refreshment after the long journey from San Miguel de Horcasitas. 
Other events change the scene from the old-time trails of San 
Gabriel and the stories of the Indian troubles to the Cafiana de los 
Osos, previously so named by Fages at the time of his famous hunt for 
bears. Here were found assembled the beauty and natural advantages 
which doubtless were the main factors in the establishment of the 
Mission of San Luis Obispo in 1772. The surrounding area was un- 
usual and sightly, for peaks or cones now known to be of volcanic 
origin loomed above the surrounding country. These were the land- 
marks which the travelers welcomed. The buildings of the mission lie 
safely above the stream, which is over abundant in the winter season. 
With the exception of the church, which was of adobe, stone, un- 
usually well prepared, was used in most of the buildings. The volcanic 
rock provided building material in varying colors, some of the stones 
having been set in large sizes. It is said the first twelve months were 
trying times for the lonely Padre and out of necessity the provisions 
were sparingly provided. But Palou writes: “They (the natives) 
began to visit the mission with great frequency, bringing little presents 
of venison and wild grain.”® As conditions improved, the various 
industries went on uninterruptedly, and the fields and vineyards 
yielded abundantly the supplies with which the ambitious Padre filled 
his storehouses. In the pages of Palou’s history, Serra may be fol- 
lowed as he proceeded in the founding of the missions from one site to 
another. For months the fate of San Diego, San Carlos of Monterey, 
San Carlos de Borromeo, San Antonio and San Luis Obispo hung in 
the balance, for the vessels were not arriving with food from the 
Peninsula, and without such supplies the existence of the missions was 
fated. Quickly grasping the situation, Junipero Serra started south- 
ward. Accompanied by a young Indian from Monterey, he followed 
the well-known trail, bent on reaching the far-away port of San Diego. 
Upon arriving at his destination he realized that the source of the 
trouble was within the home government. His only choice was to 


® Francisco Palou’s Life and Apostolic Labors of the Venerable Father 
Junipero Serra, op. cit., page 137. 
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continue on to the City of Mexico in order that the situation among 
his missions might be understood by the Viceroy. 

Again the Father “having left his heart behind him .. .” 
continued on his way accompanied by his Indian companion. His first 
message was written at Tepic, province of Jalisco, where he wrote of 
his voyage without incident. Upon Serra’s arrival at the City of 
Mexico, the President of the missions was presented to the new 
Viceroy. It was upon this occasion that he found that Bucareli had 
taken charge of the affairs of state and “was without particular in- 
struction as to what this conquest really was . . . .”*° But the 
activities in the North appealed strongly to the Viceroy, and support 
‘was received which opened the way to the most unexpected benefits. 
The transportation of supplies to the Pacific, which, it was found, had 
been nearly suspended, were again put under way. Palou tells of the 
ardor with which the home government and the high government of 
Spain provided not only the supplies asked for, but equipment which 
surpassed Serra’s immediate requirements. The door to California 
had stood only ajar, but now it was to be thrust wide open. 

Naval expeditions were planned, but quite the most interesting 
project was the journey ordered by the Viceroy in a message to Bau- 
tista de Anza requesting that he conduct an expedition to the port of 
Monterey by the way of the Gila and Colorado rivers. Seven months 
were required in the City of Mexico before Serra felt he might again 
turn to the trails of California. Returning by the way of San Diego 
and San Gabriel, and passing on in the direction of Monterey, what 
seemed a singular occurrence was the meeting of Serra and the ex- 
plorer De Anza. De Anza, who, at the Viceroy’s request, had traveled 
successfully from San Miguel de Horcasitas to Monterey. Before 
De Anza continued his journey, he imparted the news that food was 
scarce in Monterey, that only milk and bread were to be had for their 
subsistence, and chocolate, he said, for the guest, was entirely lacking. 
But just previous to the Father’s return to the port a ship arrived 
laden with the necessary supplies, which renewed their vigor and sus- 
tained their enthusiasm for new fields of labor. 

There were times in the mission period when the development, 
however carefully planned, was met with unavoidable delays. This 
was noticeable at the Mission of San Juan Capistrano, which was 


10 Francisco Palou’s Life and Apostolic Labors of the Venerable Father 
Junipero Serra, op. cit., page 143. 
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founded the 30th of October, 1776. All preparation for its building 
was well under way though the guidance of Father Lasuen and 
Father Gregorio Ammurio, when a message arrived which struck 
terror to the heart of the early Californian. The Mission of San 
Diego had been fired, and the attack of the savages had caused the 
death of the Venerable Father Fr. Luis Jayme. For months rebuild- 
ing did not progress satisfactorily at San Diego, and Serra, who had 
gone there to join his flock, had become greatly disturbed. But again 
Serra’s spirits arose when messages of assurance were received from 
the Viceroy, and when stalwart men from the country arrived at a time 
most needed. The ringing of the bells at the partially restored build- 
ings celebrated the renewal of building at San Diego. 

Although Serra had remained in the North during the founding of 
San Juan Capistrano, he conducted Mass upon the reopening of the 
mission, and attended to everything possible for its future success. 
It was fitting that he should be present at the beginning, that he might 


encourage his co-workers in the responsibility of the undertaking. 


About the mission fields the natives were employed in the preparation 
of adobe bricks to be used in the building of tie chapel. So the estab- 
lishment grew from the erection of the first chapel and its ultimate 
enlargement on through the nine years required for the erection of 
the great church. © 

An interesting as well as technical report regarding this unusual 
structure has recently been published by Father Zephyrin Engelhardt. 
He writes as follows: “The most important and pretentious building 
of the whole mission period was begun in 1797.” It was built of 
solid stone masonry, and its special features were the tower, a spacious 
and imposing altar, and a vaulted roof. Father Zephyrin states “there 
is much discord noticeable, especially in the arches of the patio, no two 
of which measure exactly alike.” The effect of this peculiar method of 
building is not in itself pleasing, but at a distance the apparent confu- 
sion occasioned by the arches of varying dimensions is lost. However, 
in a charming old garden which was built in the City of Mexico some 
years previous to the founding of San Juan Capistrano, are to be 
found very beautiful arches where the structure conforms to this 
same irregularity or lack of duplication. Doubtless the irregularity of 
the arches at the mission was less noticeable when the roses of Castile 
still clung to the columns, and the pomegranates grew in profusion 





11 Z. Engelhardt, Mission San Juan Capistrano, Los Angeles, 1922, page 28. 
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at their bases. “A disaster-which made the day lamentable ever after, 
befell the mission late in 1812, and undid the labor of nine years.”’*? 
The wrench of an earthquake shook the great walls to their founda- 
tions, and in a moment the splendor of the missions was swept away. 

Voyages and expeditions in the region of San Francisco Bay, and 
the establishment of a mission on its shores, have been the occasion 
for much study and research. As the manuscripts and published 
papers are numerous, it is not necessary to describe what happened 
before the arrival in 1769 of Portola, Crespi and Costanso, who re- 
mained in the vicinity only long enough for the expedition to sight 
the Punta de los Reyes and the Farallones of the port of San Fran- 
cisco, also to compare the landmarks with the sailing directions of the 
pilot, Cabrera Buena. In 1770, Pedro Fages visited the region of the 
bay, and in the year 1774 the frigate “Santiago,” on which Fathers 
Crespi and Pejia sailed, was exploring in the neighborhood of the 
Farallones. The “San Carlos” entered the Golden Gate in 1775, with 
the purpose of surveying the bay of San Francisco. In 1776, De 
Anza and his chaplain, Pedro Font, explored the “Port of ports.” As 
much of the early history is based upon Palou’s report, it is interesting 
to know that the Mission of San Francisco was made his mission in 
1776, that Father Palou blessed the establishment, chanted a solemn 
High Mass and elevated and adored the Holy Cross, upon which the 
officers took formal possession. 

From this mission Palou kept in intimate touch with his friend, 
Father Serra, in regard to the building of the various missions and of 
those to be established in the near future. None knew better the in- 
domitable will of Father Serra, and Palou observed with great interest 
the growth of the mission system. Development was furthered when 
San Buenaventura and the Presidio of Santa Barbara were brought 
into existence. Ten prosperous missions, as well as presidios and a 
Spanish settlement, were founded during the lifetime of the President, 
Father Junipero Serra, and a goodly portion of California became 
known. The closing of Serra’s life at the Carmel Mission, to which 
he invariably returned, was told by Palou with characteristic tender- 
ness. Serra’s death marked California’s greatest historical epoch, the 
closing of explorations which the state has not since equaled. 

Spanish architecture is more easily understood in the larger groups 
of mission buildings. Quite the same fascination and charm were 


12 Z. Engelhardt, Mission San Juan Capistrano, op. cit., page 53. 
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seen in San Luis Rey as in San Juan Capistrano. President Lasuen, 
one of the most highly esteemed of the Fathers, founded the mission, 
and in this undertaking was associated with Father Antonio Peyri. 
In Father Zephyrin’s recent history of San Luis Rey, it is stated that 
the “Fr. Presidente remained there about three or four days more, 
selecting together with Fr. Antonio Peyri the places where grain might 
be planted, when the church could be erected, and where the dwelling 
of the Fathers and the other necessary quarters for the mission should 
be built.’** It is, indeed, fortunate for the student of Spanish archi- 
tecture that the present buildings commenced in 1811 are still in a 
state of excellent preservation. 

It is many miles from San Luis Rey to the more northern site of 
Mission San Fernando, but the distance was not too great for Presi- 
dent Lasuen, who had founded San Fernando fourteen years previous 
to the establishment of San Luis Rey. The period of construction of 
the churches in the two missions varied but little. Mr. Charles Lum- 
mis, who has had the satisfaction of arresting much of the ruin in 
church and monastery, was the publisher of the following article in 
the Land of Sunshines* “. . . one of the most impressive ruins 
in North America lies in the sunburnt plain rimmed with blue moun- 
tains . . . for the Franciscan missionaries never blundered, either 
practically or artistically, in the selection of sites. . . . Like all the 
missions, it was a commonwealth between walls, a little world in itself 
set down amid a savage universe, a citadel of civilization within whose 
adobe ramparts religion and learning and human mercy could make 
head against the outer barbarism. Their religion did not unfit them 
for severe and hard labor . . . they unerringly selected, while Cali- 
fornia was a wilderness, the garden spots . . . a hundred years of 
experiments have failed to find anything better than their first judg- 
ment.” 

The men continued the founding of the missions with an unflagging 
interest. In locations where the larger establishments were not essen- 
tial, missions less elaborate were constructed. An example of the 
smaller groups is to be found in the Soledad Mission, now a sordid 
ruin and of no apparent consequence in the mind of the sightseer. In 
the early days it was necessary that there should be establishments 
which would break the long journeys and provide food and shelter for 


138 Engelhardt, Fr. Zephyrin, San Luis Rey Mission, I1, San Francisco, 1921. 
14 Rio, Juan del, A Splendid Ruin, Land of Sunshine, Los Angeles, 1897. 
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the priests who passed from one mission to another. This mission was 
relatively small, but in former days it possessed a patio of considerable 
size and a court several acres in extent. 

Missions of about the same class are La Purisima, San José de 
Guadalupe and San Francisco Solano, also the Los Angeles chapel, 
situated opposite a plaza where Indians and Mexicans congregate as 
though appreciative of their ancient right to loiter there. To the 
southward is San Antonio de Pala. Its campanile resembles the tower 
which was destroyed many years ago at the Mission of San Diego. In 
1824 San Francisco Solano, the last and most northern of the missions, 
was completed and maintained a prosperous period until 1830. 

For some time varying influences had been felt which were foreign 
to the best interests of the missions, and the departure of Spanish in- 
fluence was foreseen. In this period of later day history the account 
of the ending of the Spanish regimé is read with increasing interest. 
It is the conclusion of a narrative based upon the epoch of California’s 
early civilization. 

Frances RanpD SMITH 


Pato Ato, CALIFORNIA 

















LA MISION DEL MAESTRO DE ESPANOL 


(Saludo dirigido a los maestros de espafiol del Valle de San Joaquin, y leido en 
Fresno, California, el 24 de mayo de 1924.) 


Maestros de espafiol del Valle de San Joaquin: 


Con todo el entusiasmo de que soy capaz y con toda la buena 
voluntad que me inspira el compafierismo de nuestra grande sociedad 
nacional, la American Association of Teachers of Spanish, cuya 
organizacion fui yo quien tuve el honor de idear por primera vez 
en el aio 1916, siendo uno de sus organizadores en 1917, y desde 
aquella época editor de su revista oficial, Hispanta, saludo a ustedes, 
y les felicito en el momento de la organizacion de este nuevo capitulo 
que ve la luz entre tanto entusiasmo y vida. 

Nuestra organizacion nacional tiene ya una vida larga y ha hecho 
ya para la ensenanza del espafiol en los Estados Unidos mucho mas 
aun de lo que sus mas entusiastas organizadores sofiaban. El 
espafiol era todavia en 1917 un estudio de segunda y hasta de 
tercera y cuarta importancia en nuestras escuelas y colegios. Ahora 
es dondequiera un estudio de primera importancia, y la ensefianza 
del espafiol es ahora tan buena como la de cualquier otro estudio. 
Esto no quiere decir que es lo mejor que puede ser. Pero, gracias a 
la labor casi sobrehumana de nuestra organizacion nacional, se ha 
llegado el momento cuando el maestro y la maestra de espafiol de 
los Estados Unidos ya no se avergiienzan de su puesto; al contrario 
se enorgullecen en ser maestros de una materia que se ensefia en 
nuestras escuelas y colegios cada dia con mayor éxito y con las 
miras mas altas que son posibles con los medios que estan a nuestro 
alcance. Creo que ésta no es la ocasidn para dar una larga lista de 
razones para probar nuestras aseveraciones. Alli esta nuestra revista 
Hispania, que bien puedo alabar, aunque yo sea su editor, porque 
su mérito es debido a la ayuda y cooperacioén de muchos y no a mis 
débiles esfuerzos, y que contiene una labor inmensa de articulos, 
estudios y problemas que el maestro de espafiol consulta de dia en 
dia con provecho y placer. Con el tiempo sera nuestra revista una 
verdadera mina, un rico tesoro, de materiales de pedagogia e 
instruccién general para el maestro de idiomas y en particular para 
el maestro de espanol. 

Por estos motivos la organizacién de nuestra sociedad nacional 
es y tiene que ser siempre un organismo activo y viviente. Hoy en 
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dia todos nos encontramos rodeados a diario con una multitud de 
tareas abrumadoras que no nos dejan ni un momento de descanso. 
Hasta los espiritus mas fuertes sucumben algunas veces ante la 
tarea diaria de la vida. Sin embargo, una organizacion nacional como 
la nuestra tiene que renovar su espiritu a cada momento para no 
caer en una sofiolienta inactividad. Y esto lo puedo decir porque 
durante mi vida he llegado a pertenecer a sociedades cuyo fin ha sido 
precisamente ése ; una sonolienta inactividad. 

Gracias a la actividad siempre despierta y a la ayuda constante 
de un grupo de colaboradores que nunca duermen ideando nuevos 
planes y descubriendo nuevas ideas, entre los cuales hay que contar 
siempre a nuestro enérgico y entusiasta secretario-tesorero, nuestra 
organizacion nacional va siempre camino de mayores alturas y de 
mayor prestigio. Pero la organizacion de nuevos capitulos es una 
necesidad que se hace cada dia mas y mas urgente. Hay miles de 
maestros de espafiol que no son todavia miembros de nuestra sociedad 
nacional. El nimero de maestros de espafiol de los Estados Unidos 
llega tal vez a 4000. Unos 1400 son miembros de nuestra organiza- 
cién nacional, o sea el 33 por ciento. De manera que es evidente que 
la American Association of Teachers of Spanish tiene todavia una 
labor inmensa que hacer. Hay que organizar capitulos nuevos, 
reorganizar alkunos de los viejos, que estan, al parecer, moribundos, 
meter nueva sangre en todos de dia en dia, renovar siempre y a cada 
momento nuestro espiritu para poder seguir adelante con nuestra 
magna tarea de tal manera que el estudio del espafiol en los Estados 
Unidos se mejore siempre y que se convierta en una cosa verdadera- 
mente util en el sistema nacional de nuestra educacion. 

El capitulo local de la American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish que ahora se forma en esta bella ciudad de Fresno es, por 
lo que arriba queda dicho, motivo de regocijo para todos los que 
se interesan verdaderamente por la ensefianza de la lengua de Cer- 
vantes en nuestra patria. Es una nueva prueba, un nuevo y elocuente 
testimonio de que el estudio de la lengua espafiola no es una moda 
que pasa, como han creido algunos de nuestros enemigos, sino un 
estudio de capital importancia que ha caido en manos de personas 
que creen en la verdadera misién del maestro y saben buscar ayuda 
para su noble empresa en la obra mutua de mejoramiento, en la 
cooperacion nacional. Cuando por primera vez lanchamos nuestra 
revista H1spAN1< en el afio 1917, dije yo en aquel primer numero: 
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The betterment of the teaching of Spanish in our schools 
and colleges is our chief aim. The pedagogical side of our 
work, however, is to be viewed from a broad standpoint. 
Real, sympathetic teaching involves more than mere class 
drill or reciting lessons from textbooks. The American 
teacher of Spanish of tomorrow must be well prepared not 
only in the ordinary school and college disciplines which in- 
volve a good knowledge of the language and literature of 
Spain and the ability and enthusiasm necessary for success- 
ful teaching. Equally necessary is a complete and sympa- 
thetic understanding of the history and culture of Spain 
and Spanish America. For these reasons, HISPANIA, aside 
from giving to problems of pure pedagogical interest the 
great attention which they deserve, will also attempt to in- 
terpret sympathetically to our pupils and teachers of Span- 
ish the history and culture of the great Spain of the past 
and present. 

Y ahora, cuando en mi humilde opinidn hemos ya avanzado 
mucho y logrado ya algunos de estos fines con singular éxito, creo 
firmemente que ademas de llevar adelante todos estos altos fines, y 
muchos otros que podriamos mencionar, la misiOn tal vez de mayor 
importancia del maestro de espafiol americano se encierra en la 
ultima oracién del parrafo que cito arriba. El interpretar debida- 
mente a los discipulos y maestros de espafiol y de otros sujetos la 
historia y cultura de la Espafia grande, de la Espajia espiritual 
del pasado y del presente, es un deber nuestro. Por muchos afios 
tiene que ser ésta nuestra verdadera misiOn. No importa qué 
métodos adoptemos en nuestra ensefianza y no importa como y para 
qué ensefiemos el espafiol, no podemos y no debemos olvidar que 
nuestra verdadera misiOn es la interpretacion de la cultura hispanica 
para el pueblo americano. Todo el mundo sabe que en el continente 
americano hay solamente dos lenguas importantes, el espafiol y el 
inglés. El americano del norte hablara inglés por muchos siglos, 
tal vez per saecula saecolorum, y el americano del sur hablara 
siempre la lengua de Cervantes, de Santa Teresa, de Galdés y de 
Rubén Dario. Estas son realidades actuales, y de nada sirve argiir 
respeto a las bellezas fonéticas y sintacticas del griego, del francés 
o del chino. En nuestro continente americano nos encontramos con 
dos lenguas de importancia capital, el espafiol y el inglés y a eso 
tenemos que atenernos. Otros pueblos otros problemas. En América 
tenemos los nuestros y nuestro sagrado deber es resolverlos de una 
manera justa para nosotros mismos. Y por eso la misién actual 
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del maestro de espafiol en los Estados Unidos se ha convertido hoy 
en dia en una justa interpretacion para los americanos de la historia 
de los pueblos espafioles, Espafia y las naciones hispanicas de 
América, de su cultura, de su vida misma. La importancia trans- 
cendental de este problema se aprecia en seguida si echamos un 
vistazo a la vieja Europa donde todavia no se ha llegado a una 
apreciacion verdadera de los valores culturales de cada pueblo. 
Esta es naturalmente una obra ardua que exige una inmensa labor 
de parte del maestro. Hay que combatir contra prejuicios diez veces 
seculares. El maestro americano esta bien preparado para esta 
misién. Contamos con las escuelas mas modernas del mundo en todo 
concepto. Vivimos en un pais donde la justicia, la riqueza y los 
puestos oficiales no son patrimonio especial de nadie. Hemos llevado 
algunos buenos porrazos y caidas inesperadas, es verdad, pero 
nuestro espiritu democratico y la idea bastante radicada en nuestras 
gentes de aquello que nuestro Roosevelt Ilamaba the square deal, 
todavia no han desaparecido de entre nosotros ni dan sefias de 
desaparecer. 

Como maestros de espafiol démonos ahora cuenta de la impor- 
tancia de nuestra misiOn en el sentido que he querido demostrar. 
Seamos siempre intérpretes fieles y justos de la historia y cultura 
de Espafia, la Espafia grande que conquisto, civiliz6 y cristianiz6 
una gran parte del mundo y que vive ahora con la misma vida 
espiritual de siempre en dos continentes, en Europa y América, y 
ensefiemos bien a nuestros discipulos la lengua hermosa que hablan 
todos esos pueblos hispanicos, tan rica en su literatura. Seamos 
siempre fieles intérpretes de todos esos pueblos que segun las palabras 
del divino poeta transatlantico : 


“Adoran a Jesucristo y hablan espafiol.” 


Avre.tio M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 











SPANISH BEYOND THE CLASS-ROOM 


Some teachers contend that there is little real value to be derived from 
language clubs; that they deteriorate into mere social meetings where the 
students have a good time with little or no use of the foreign language; that 
they are merely an added burden to the work of the teacher with but little 
profit to the student. 

Experience has shown that there can be clubs which are not mere social 
meetings but which offer much practical help both directly and indirectly to 
the student. I know no successful club under faculty supervision which does 
not require considerable time on the part of the instructor; but the value 
received is in direct proportion to the time and interest put into the club 
work by the adviser and the student. The adviser may be rewarded only in 
the closer personal acquaintanceship with the students, but that is much to a 
real teacher. The students’ benefits cannot be enumerated. They cover not 
only the phases directly connected with the particular language study, but 
related ones as well, ranging from the ability to conduct a club to an interest 
in matters pertaining to the countries where the language is spoken and to 
the people who speak it. 

At present, we have a most interesting and interested club, though it is 
just now completing only its second year. The membership is not large, 
ranging from twenty last year to thirty-one this semester. This is composed 
of students who have completed the first college year of Spanish with a 
grade of eighty or more, and a few of special training in the language else- 
where. This latter group includes three students from Spanish-speaking 
countries. We have found that students who do not continue the study of the 
language wish to remain in the club the following year. This we permit if 
they take an active part, and if the percentage is low. The requisite of 
a grade of eighty has proved a good incentive for, if they are not eligible to 
enter in the fall but do this grade of work during the first semester, students 
may enter the club in February. This year several stated that their main 
purpose in working hard was to become eligible to club membership. 

During the two years the club programs have been varied as much as 
possible. Last year was devoted mostly to parliamentary drill, games, and 
general information about “things Spanish,” for which time in the class- 
room could not be given. The programs this year have proved more elaborate. 
The club was divided into five groups and each group was responsible for a 
“stunt” which should be as Spanish in theme and costume as possible. Some 
groups went to elaborate preparations to depict accurately their presentations. 
Prizes of small tambourines were awarded to the group showing the best 
interpretation of the Spanish spirit and using the best pronunciation. 

The use of prizes and Spanish candies and delicacies which are often 
part of our meetings, arouses considerable interest not only among the club 
members, but the student body as a whole who are fortunate enough to taste 
any remaining tid-bits or to hear the strains of “La Paloma.” 

However, without a doubt, the greatest benefit derived is not at the club 
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meetings themselves, but through the preparatory work for them. All infor- 
mation, either of a specific or general nature, received from various sources, 
is presented to the students, either through the medium of our bulletin board, 
classes, or club. One thing leads to another and my Hispania has been 
borrowed as reference work for Education courses; the movies with Spanish 
scenes are attended “to get an idea for the costumes for her next play”’— 
doubtless there would be a good following anyway—for we have a dramatist 
among us. 

Our club announced itself last year by presenting an original play. Since 
the cast-to-be did not like any which were suggested to them, one of their 
number wrote a fairly good short sketch. This interest in playwriting 
developed and was of material benefit in the spring, when the language clubs 
combined to give a Féte-Fiesta as their contribution to our Erxdowment Fund 
Campaign. El Circulo Espafiol then presented a worth-while play of good 
length for which admission was charged and which the public acclaimed as 
having portrayed the Spanish spirit. After the plays by each club, we had the 
best representation of the European café effect which our halls afforded. We 
served Spanish food, interspersed with typical songs and dances. The inevi- 
table gypsy was present. Every club member had a part and the interest was 
universal so that the benefits derived were general. 

At the urgent request of the students, there were two Spanish tables in 
the dining-room during the last of May. It was with some misgiving that 
I saw this promoted for I feel that for such an undertaking to be really 
successful there should be several fluent and correct speakers at each table. 
There is too great a tendency to coin words or to revert to English. However, 
more varieties of food can now be recognized in the Spanish and students at 
those tables will not soon forget La Golondrina and the songs of which we 
learned a line a day. 

This year we ventured into an entirely different field, turning our efforts 
toward journalism. We planned to issue six copies of El Espejo during the 
year. We devoted one issue to Christmas in other countries, drawing on our 
students from Chile and Panama as well as including Christmas stories by 
the intermediate pupils. Another was given over to Mexico, as one class has 
been reading Frias’ “Leyendas Histéricas Mejicanas,” some of which they 
dramatized. Cervantes is to be the theme of one of the last issues and the 
final one will be devoted to book reviews and summer reading suggestions. 
Even the beginners are a part of this, their class being responsible for the 
“jokes.” In this way we aim to interest as many as possible and to give 
everyone a part. 

I have not stressed greatly the use of Spanish as a medium of expression. 
We adhere to this as closely as possible so long as the thought is understood. 
Nor have I mentioned the few speakers we have had, or the interest taken by 
our Spanish-American students. We have aimed to have a club for the 
students where they did the work. Speakers were welcomed heartily and we 
secured them when we could, but we did not sacrifice the activity of the 
students for lectures by outsiders, for the majority of our members are not 
sufficiently advanced to comprehend a lengthy discourse; and interest is 
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maintained more by students when they have a vital part in the work. Nor 
have our foreign students taken more than an advisory interest, leaving the 
study and work to the American girls. 

In all of our club work one goal has been to increase the fluency and 
correctness of Spanish speech; but a broader goal has been even more 
prominent in our minds—to disseminate information and interest in the 
Spanish language, peoples and countries. We think we have accomplished 
this for the department is growing and the interest is widening. It is interest- 
ing to note the voluntary subscriptions to magazines, pamphlets and books 
as a result of this. 

This dissemination is made general where possible, too, for we entertain 
the college on Cervantes Day and this year will award our Instituto medal at 
the Chapel exercises. In this way we are trying to further not only among 
ourselves, but in a slight degree among the student body, that appreciation of 
the spirit of Spain, which has been so woefully disregarded until recent years. 


Nora B. THOMPSON 


ILLINOIS WoMEN’s COLLEGE 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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THE QUIET LIFE 
(La Vida Retirada) 


By Fray Luis pe Leén 


How richly blessed the quiet life 
Of him, who fleeing earthly strife, 
Doth wander in the hidden way, 
Where loved to stray 
The few wise men of yesterday. 


The homes of roof encrusted gold, 
Erected by the proud of old, 
Excite not envy in his breast, 
Nor mar his rest, 
For he has chosen what is best. 


What boots it though the voice of fame 
His name through city streets proclaim? 
What boots it though the flattering tongue 
Has praises sung 
To that which truth does not belong? 


Should my contentment be disturbed, 
If pointed out by hand or word, 
While searching for the better way, 
And there to stay, 
Though anxious cares infest the day? 


Oh! far from the tempestuous sea 
That threatens my serenity, 
To hill, or field, or river bright, 
I take my flight, 
And there find refuge of delight. 


A care-free day is my desire, 
To sleep unbroken I aspire, 
Nor long to wear a furrowed face, 
Nor seek a place 
Where rank and wealth join in a race. 


Bright birds awake me from my rest 
With songs untaught but ever blessed; 
No duties that write lines of care, 

And whiten hair, 
Imposed by others is my share. 
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I long for days of solitude, 
I praise high heaven with gratitude ; 
I would from jealousy be free, 
Alone would be, 
To love nor hate would bend the knee. 


So I have planted, watered, dressed, 
A garden on the mountain’s breast, 
Where, with the coming of the Spring, 
Bright flowers sing, 

The promise of the fruit they bring. 


With wish to make the garden bright, 
Came dancing like a woodland sprite, 
To add to its enchanting lure, 

A brooklet pure, 
The future harvest to assure. 





And then as wearied by the way, 
It turns and winds as though to stay, 
And plant with Nature’s loving care 
Bright blossoms, where 
They beautify the green that’s there. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
The garden censers to and fro 
Waft incense as they come and go; 
The rustle of the waving trees, 
In perfumed breeze, 
Destroys the wish of wealth to seize. | 
| 

| 

} 

{ 

if 

| 


’Tis not for me to grieve or cry, 
If in frail craft others should try 
To ride the storms that o’er them sweep, 
Until they weep, 
Fearing their grave shall be the deep. 


The sore-tried rigging creaks and groans, 
The storm-tossed sea both sobs and moans, 
The day is turned to darkest night, 

And they, afright, : 
Hear waves claim all as theirs by right. 


For me, a table loaded down | 
With peace for its most precious crown, 
Sufficeth me, nor do I crave 
Gold plates engraved, 
For which the bold, broad seas have braved. 
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While others strive with thirst untold 
To seize both power and stores of gold, 
I am reclining in the shade, 

And, unafraid, 
Am singing to the hill and glade. 


Outstretched upon the shaded ground, 
With fadeless bay and laurel crowned, 
I finger softly and give ear, 
And love to hear, 
My lyre’s notes both soft and clear. 


—Translation by Marion E. Beall 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 














NOTES AND NEWS 


THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


THE FOUNDING OF THE SAN JOAQUIN CHAPTER. 


Tue SAN Joaguin Vatiey CuHaptTer of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish was founded at Fresno, California, on the 24th of May, 
1924, with great enthusiasm on the part of the Spanish Teachers of the Valley. 
Thirty-three people were present. At one o’clock a luncheon was served at the 
Fresno Hotel, and around a very beautifully decorated table sat the Charter 
members and their guests. 

Professor Espinosa, editor of HispANniA, sent an inspiring message to the 
gathered assembly entitled La Misién del Maestro de Espatiol, which was 
read by Mr. G. B. Colburn of the Fresno State College. Professor Coester 
of Stanford University sent a telegram with greetings. Professor Hills of 
the University of California and president of the National Association, was 
present and addressed the chapter in Spanish. He stressed the points that the 
local chapter is necessary to the life of the National Association, that in 
union there is strength, and that the activities of the chapters should always 
be kept alive with enthusiasm by their members. 

Two Philippine students furnished the assembly with Spanish music. 
Then the election of officers for the new chapter took place as follows: - 

President, Mr. G. B. Colburn of the Fresno State College; vice-president, 
Miss Y. H. Forker of Bakersfield Junior College; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. 
Elide P. Eames of the Fresno High School. Mrs. Anna Bren of Selma High 
School and Miss Judith Mitchell of Fresno Technical High School were 
elected members of the Executive Committee. 


® 

New York CHApterR. A meeting of the New York Chapter of the 
A. A. T. S. was held in the Auditorium of Hunter College at 10:30 a.m. 
on Saturday, April 12th, Mr. C. Austin Castle, American Vice-Consul in Barce- 
lona, Spain, gave an address on “The Switzerland of Spain.” Before accept- 
ing his present post in Barcelona, Mr. Castle spent several years in the consular 
service in Galicia. It was of this delightful section of Spain that he spoke; 
giving us a lively impression of the simple shrewd and hospitable natives, the 
picturesque scenery of their mountainous seashores and the sweet and plaintive 
quality of their songs. 

Mr. Castle has made a detailed study of the documents of Columbus, 
having enjoyed, through his consular service and long residence in Galicia, 
exceptional opportunities for research among them. Of very special interest, 
therefore, were his explanations of the various arguments which give validity 
to the recent assumption that Columbus was not of Italian but of Spanish 
blood, a native of Galicia. 

As Mr. Castle delivered his address in Spanish, those present were pleased 
not only by the realistic impressions given of “The Switzerland of Spain,” 
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but also by the speaker’s mastery of the Spanish language. It is to be hoped 
that more young Americans with similar enthusiasm and an equal capacity for 
entering into the spirit of the work may be appointed to the consular service 
of the United States. ” 

The New York Chapter held the final meeting of the year at 6:00 p.m. 
on Saturday, June 14, 1924. Three important events were included in this 
meeting, the election of officers for the coming year, the annual banquet, 
and the annual declamation contest. 

The banquet was held at Castoldi’s, 314 West 58th Street, where an 
excellent repast was served to about sixty members. A particularly fortunate 
occurrence for the chapter was the unexpected presence of the president of 
the National Association. Professor Hills spoke for a few moments, mentioning 
the organization of two new chapters and commending the enthusiasm of old 
chapters in both East and West. Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of mod- 
ern languages in New York City High Schools, spoke briefly in appreciation 
of the work of Sefior Manuel Andrade who has so efficiently filled the office 
of president of the local chapter during the past year and of Sefior Pedro 
Caballero who has so faithfully and competently discharged the duties of 
secretary and treasurer. 

The officers elected for the coming year are as follows: President, 
Catherine L. Haymaker, Adelphi College; vice-president, Antoinette T. Lang, 
De Witt Clinton High School; recording secretary, Dorothy R. Peterson, 
Bushwick High School; treasurer, Louis Berkowitz, Bushwick High School; 
corresponding secretary, Romeo J. Perretti; Bryant High School. 

At nine o'clock the meeting adjourned to reassemble in the auditorium of 
De Witt Clinton High School for the Declamation Contest. The general 
excellence of the speeches, the care with which they were prepared, and the 
enthusiastic spirit in which they were delivered, were sufficient proof, if proof 
were needed, of the cultural value of the study of Spanish. The students who 
took part are all to be commended most heartily. Three prizes were awarded: 

First prize—Leo Varen, De Witt Clinton High School; second prize— 
Herman Silbermintz, De Witt Clinton High School; third prize—Eleanor 
Reinhardt, Erasmus Hall High School. 

Mr. Hymen Alpern, secretary-treasurer of the New York Chapter for 
three years, was recently invited by the Radio Corporation of America to 
broadcast a talk over Station WJZ, New York. He chose as his subject 
“The Importance of Spanish to the American Citizen,” and spoke on Wednes- 
day, April 30th. 

Kansas CHAPTER. Had the one-armed hero of Lepanto been present at 
the Conmemoracién del Dia de la Lengua in Lawrence, Kansas, on April 26th, 
he would have been very well pleased. The day was filled with most interesting 
and instructive programs. 

In the morning Mr. Soleya, of Costa Rica, gave a brilliant talk on what 
a knowledge of his native language means to us, and Mr. Irazarry, of Porto 
Rico, conducted a demonstration class in first-year reading. Music and 
entertainment were furnished by High School pupils from Kansas City, 
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Kansas, the Westport High School, Kansas City, Missouri, and pupils from 
Bonner Springs High School. 

In the afternoon Sefor Osma delivered Las palabras de bienvenida and 
awarded the Bronze Medal of the Instituto de las Espafias to Russell Culver, 
a student from the University. The banquet and tertulia, always a huge 
success, at which covers were laid for one hundred and seventy-five, followed. 
Mr. Owen presided as toastmaster and we listened to fascinating Spanish 
songs and saw several Spanish dances in costume. 

In the evening the little theater in Green Hall was packed for the pre- 
sentation of “Contigo Pan y Cebolla,” presented by the department of Spanish 
of the University. 

Much credit is due to Miss Brady, the president, and her assistants for 


the excellent programs and the cordial hospitality enjoyed by the many guests 
on this occasion. 


ToreKA CuHapter. The fifth annual meeting and luncheon of the Kansas 
Chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish was held in 
Topeka, October 19, 1923. The meeting was well attended and proved helpful 
and inspiring. 

President Osma of the University of Kansas was in charge. A report 
was read by Miss Brady on the results of the questionnaires sent by her to 
Spanish teachers throughout the state to determine what is accomplished in 
the first year of work in Spanish. After the reading of the report it was 
voted that a uniform standard of work, to include at least the Present Tense 
of the Subjunctive Mode, be adopted. Mr. Owen suggested that all present 
procure and distribute copies of the booklet “Spanish, Its Value and Place 
in American Education.” 

The following program was then given: Address by retiring president, 
Sefior Osma of University of Kansas; William Dean Howells and Spanish 
Literature, Marjorie Steele, Kansas; Spanish and Public Service, J. C. Winter, 
University of Kansas; the Use of Reading Material, Cecilia Robinson. 

The following officers were then elected: 

President, Miss Agnes Brady, University of Kansas; vice-president, Miss 
Violetta Garrett, High School, Kansas City; secretary, Miss Zeline Morell, 
High School, Hutchinson. 


Cuicaco CHAPTER. At a meeting of the Chicago Chapter held on May 
17th, the officers elected for the coming year were: 

President, Dr. Justo Juliano, Schurz High School; vice-president, Mrs. 
Isolina Flores, Hyde Park High School; secretary, Miss Grace E. Alex- 
ander, Schurz High School. 


CotumBus CHAPTER. At the last meeting of the school year the Columbus 
Chapter elected the following officers: President, Professor W. S. Hendrix; 
vice-president, Professor Santiago Gutiérrez; secretary-treasurer, Miss Mary 
G. Anderson; corresponding secretary, Miss Alice Rosemond. 

NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER. The Northern California Chapter held 
its annual luncheon and final meeting of the year at the Castilian Café, in 
San Francisco, on Saturday, the 3lst of May. Professor Adolfo Bonilla y 
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San Martin, dean of the University of Madrid and visiting professor of 
Spanish literature at the University of California was the guest of honor. 
Aiter reciting his famous Cuento de San Roque Professor Espinosa, the 
toastmaster, introduced Professor Bonilla, who in his usual charming manner 
spoke of the appreciation that Spain feels for the work of the American 
teachers of Spanish and expressed the hope that the cordial spirit now 
prevailing between Spain and the United States would continue. Sefor Huido- 
bro, the Chilean consul at San Francisco, also spoke and expressed himself very 
enthusiastically about the work of our Association in promoting a better 
understanding of Hispanic culture. Music by Doctor Caney of the University of 
California closed the luncheon program. At the business meeting the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year : 

President, Mrs. Beatrice Cornish of the University of California; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Helen Haist, Oakland Technical High School. 


GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


The following awards of the Bronze Medal of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish have been received: 
ARIZONA. 

Tucson High School 

La Verne Rodee, fourth year 

Mary McCormick, third year 
CALIFORNIA 

Escondido High School 

Parker Lipsey, third year 

Nina Lanham, third year 

A tie in the competition resulted in the award of two third-year medals 

ir. this school. 

Van Nuys High School 

Kathryn Cornwell, All Spanish class 
CONNECTICUT 

Waterbury High School 

Mildred E. Badger, third year 

Allyn F. Tennant, second year 
MASSACHUSETTS 

High School, Belmont 

Doris Gertrude Fellows, ’24, Spanish II 

Lois Frances Henderson, ’24, Spanish III 
ILLINOIS 

Knox College, Galesburg 

Miss Inez Marie Hammer, first year 
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NEW JERSEY 
Montclair Academy 
Allison Herbert Gardner 
New York Ciry, N. Y. 
The Wadleigh High School 
Ruth Marks, fourth year 
Rebecca Goodman, third year 
Julia Richman High School 
Gertrude Derrick 
Morris High School 
Beatrice Shapiro, third year 
Murrey Cohen, fourth year 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Ann Ziegel, fourth year 
Vera Southard, third year 
College of the City of New York 
Max Halpern, fourth year 
Leon Greenberg, third year 
Boys’ High School, Brooklyn 
Irving Marcus, third year 
Bernard Rose, second year 
Bay Ridge High School, Brooklyn 
Lillian O’ Neill 
Erasmus High School, Brooklyn 
Rose Markowitz, fourth year 
Elizabeth Steinbugler, third year 
Newton High School, Elmhurst 
Lillian Gallo 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Germantown High School, Philadelphia 
Dorothy G. Miller, fourth year 
UraH 
Bryant Jr. High School, Salt Lake City 
Gordon Strong, second year 
Everington Roberts, second year 
WASHINGTON 
Lincoln High School, Tacoma 
Rosetta Loga, third year 


WISCONSIN 
Senior High School, Beloit 
Alice Sprague, second year 
WYoMING 
University of Wyoming, Laramie 
Lillian D. Helsberg, second year 
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INSTITUTO DE LAS ESPANAS. The Instituto de las Espafias held 
an informal reception at 8:15 on Friday, March 7th, in honor of the distin- 
guished scholar, Professor Américo Castro of the Centro de Estudios Histori- 
cos and the University of Madrid, visiting professor of Spanish literature at Co- 
lumbia University. Doctor Castro addressed the assembly that evening on “La 
Lengua Espafiola en Ambos Mundos.” 

On Friday, May 16th, the Chilean poetess Gabriela Mistral, who was 
visiting in New York, was the guest of honor at an informal reception given 
by the Instituto. Since the publication of her verses by the Instituto, members 
and friends have been anxious to become better acquainted with this noted 
educator and poet. It was a great privilege to have her as their guest on 
the occasion of her brief visit to New York and to hear her impressions of 
present conditions in Mexico where she has been supervising the educational 
program during the years 1923 and 1924. 

Under the auspices of the Instituto, Mr. ohn Garrett Underhill delivered 
a lecture on “Contemporary Spanish Writers” at Columbia University the 
evening of March 5th. Two lectures in Spanish were delivered at the same 
place by Professor Américo Castro. The first on Monday, April 7th, was 
entitled “La Obra Literaria de Don Miguel Unamuno,” and the second, given 
on Friday evening, April 11th, was an equally interesting one, “Don Juan 
en la Literatura Espafiola.” The last lecture sponsored by the Instituto was 
delivered Wednesday, April 30th, by Mr. Robert H. Williams, instructor in 
Spanish, Columbia University. This was an illustrated lecture on “Don 
Quijote and Sancho Panza” with observations on the life and works of 
Cervantes. Among the new publications of the Instituto in press we note a 
study of Fray Luis de Leon by A. Lugan and a volume of poems, Las Torres, 
by Arturo Torres Rioseco. The president of the Instituto de las Espafias, Dr. 
Homero Seris, is at this writing in Dijon, France, where he is delivering a 
course of lectures on Spanish literature. 


At the annual meeting of academics and high schools in coéperation with 
the University of Chicago, held on May 8th and 9th, the following program 
was given before the Romance Section: 

La Geografia é Historia de Espafia en Relacién con el Aprendizaje de 
la Lengua, Carlos Castillo, assistant professor of Spanish, University of 
Chicago. 

Une Année a la Sorbonne, Ruth Maxwell, Oak Park and River Forest 
Township High School. 

A Year at the Alliance Francaise, Esther Jacobs, Burlington, Iowa. 


An enthusiastic communication from the Bryant Jr. High School in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, informs us of the club “El Cervantes,” organized from the 
nine classes in Spanish. The meetings are crowded and all business as well 
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as social intercourse is carried on in Spanish. An effort is made to meet 
visiting Spaniards and Mexicans, and many fine friendships have resulted. 
The principal of this school, Oscar Van Cott, and the Spanish teachers, Miss 
Madge Howe, Mlle. Buat and Miss Maybel DeBusk, are all inspiring workers 
in the successful Spanish classes in this school. 


The Association of Modern Language Teachers of the Central West and 
South held an interesting meeting at the Auditorium Hotel on May 9 and 
10, 1924. Professor John Van Horne was chairman of the Spanish Section 
which met on Saturday, May 10th, at 2:15. The program follows: 

What the University Expects in a High School Spanish Student, Pro- 
fessor Mark Bailey, Kalamazoo College. 

Variedades—A demonstration given by Miss Edith Cameron and class, 
Waller High School, Chicago. 

A Pedagogical and Psychological Basis for a Spanish Course in the High 
Schools, Mr. E. B. de Sauzé, director of Foreign Languages, Cleveland. 

Some Practical Difficulties in Reading Spanish—A discussion led by Dr. 
Henry Martin, University of Illinois, and Peter F. Smith, Jr., University of 
Chicago. Opportunity for discussion was given after the reading of each paper 
and this added much to the interest of the meeting. The Variedades, which 
was enthusiastically received, included original travesties prepared by the pupils, 
the first on the verb caber and the second introducing Andy y la sefiora 
Gump con el hijo Chester, followed by Spanish songs. 


The Escuela de Verano of the National University of Mexico was a 
decided success in spite of the fear of a “revolution” which kept many away. 
About two hundred Americans enrolled and at the same time about an equal 
number of teachers from the public schools of different cities of Mexico came 
to the capital and took intensive courses in teacher training and literature. The 
mingling of the two elements in halls and classrooms was inspiring and 
helpful. 

Mr. Moisés Saenz, director of the sessions, proved himself a good 
organizer and his corps of teachers made their courses very effective both 
by their enthusiasm for all things Mexican in art, literature, and history 
and also by their willingness to give extra time to phonetics, idioms and 
language study. Everywhere the “direct method” prevailed except in the 
classes in beginning Spanish where explanations in English were necessary. 
The three most notable men on the faculty are Doctor Chavez, rector of the 
University, Doctor Gamboa, head of the Spanish literature department, and 
Doctor Mena, curator of the archeological museum. There were three foreigners 
on the faculty: Professor Leén Felipe Camino of Madrid, Professor S. L. 
Millard Rosenberg of the University of California, Southern Branch, who 
gave courses in the novel and the drama, and Mr. C. Scott Williams of Holly- 
wood High School. Mr. Williams gave a practical course in Methods of 
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Teaching Spanish, using as a textbook the conferences on this subject given by 
Mr. Wilkins when in Spain and published by the /nstituto de las Espatias. All 
these courses were popular and contributed important elements toward the 
success of the session. 

Quite a number of persons were in attendance who are doing special 
research work: Miss Hastings, who is preparing her thesis for a doctorate at 
the University of California; Miss Homer of Jersey City, who will obtain 
her master’s degree from the Universidad Nacional de Mexico next summer ; 
Dr. A. R. Nykl of Northwestern University; Dr. A. R. Seymour of University 
of Illinois; Doctor Crow of Florida; and Miss Kate N. O'Neill of Riverside 
Junior College. 

The success of this, the fourth summer session of the Mexico City School, 
entitles it to a worthy place among those institutions which are contributing 
important elements toward the training and equipment of our American 
teachers of Spanish and makes it deserving of a much wider patronage in the 
years to come. 

Puese M. Bocan 
Tucson HicH ScHoo., 
Tucson, ARIZONA 


COMMITTEE ON HONORARY MEMBERS 


The standing committee on honorary members, announced by President 
Hills for the coming year, consists of J. D. Fitz-Gerald, chairman, C. C. 
Marden, Charles P. Wagner, Caroline B. Bourland, Homero Seris, George 
W. H. Shield, Margaret C. Dowling, E. P. Morse, Clarence E. Parmenter, 
J. Moreno-Lacalle. 


PortuGUEsE Books. Persons desiring to purchase Portuguese books, par- 
ticularly rare and out-of-print books, may communicate with Mr. Henrique 
Ferreira-Lima (Rua das Amoreiras, 83, 3°, Lisboa, Portugal) who will secure 
same for a commission of ten per cent. Such procedure would result more 
advantageous to the buyer than direct dealing with second-hand book dealers. 














A REALIA SUGGESTION 


Probably most teachers of Spanish at times use pictures and charts as a 
basis for conversation work. An interesting variation of this practice is found 
in the use of the small figures of clay or wax which are sold so commonly in 
the markets and streets of Mexican and border towns. They are made in large 
variety and it is possible to secure figures representing almost every Mexican 
type and all of the common industries of that country. They should be easily 
accessible through the various curio dealers. In addition to their practical 
value they are a pleasing bit of decoration in the classroom. 

No doubt because of the novelty and the fact that they offer a very 
concrete object for observation they very successfully attract and hold the 
interest and attention of the student. 

A series of three twenty-minute exercises based on such a figure was 
presented to a class of fourth-quarter Junior High School students with the 
following results: The figure represented an Indian woman carrying on her 
back a large basket of vegetables. On the first day the teacher talked to the 
students about the figure. During the last few minutes of the hour they made 
lists for their notebooks of the words used. The lists averaged eight nouns 
designating parts of the body, six articles of clothing, six vegetables, twelve 
other nouns (such as canasta, mercado, etc.) and a proportionate number of 
verbs and adjectives. About one-third of the words used were new to the 
class. On the second day the students talked about the figure. On the third 
day they were asked to write a description of it, using the words they had 
learned. With but one exception very creditable papers were turned in. A 
number of the children described the daily activities of the woman in some 
detail (early rising, trip to market, work in field, etc.). One invented for hera 
lazy husband and a large family of small children. 

Other results not so closely connected with the work but which were 
gratifying were: Several students made for their notebooks colored drawings 
of the figure; one student purchased and gave to the class three similar figures 
for its collection of realia; during the next few weeks nine students out of 
a total of thirty-one in the class withdrew from the library one or more books 
on Mexico. 

Geo. R. NICHOLS 
UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA 
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TWENTY THOUGHTS FOR LANGUAGE TEACHERS 


1. Make language study appear practical. The same students who would 
slight their preparation for an original “dialogue” will painstakingly prepare 
an imaginary “interview.” 

2. If you have a student who has traveled, let him tell his classmates 
some of the facts or the argot that he knows as well as you do. 

3. Count that day lost on which you have written nothing on the black- 
board. 

4. What bores the instructor does not necessarily bore the class; try to 
remember how you felt when a student. If you had been encouraged to 
memorize, how freely you could quote now. 

5. The student who subscribed of his own accord to a foreign periodical 
is likely to master that language. What you can do is to show him the 
magazines, and help him to understand how simple it is to send in a sub- 
scription. 

6. By the use of a seating chart and assigned seats, any student may be 
correctly named at once. 

7. Before assigning seats, enquire if any student has poor eyesight or 
defective hearing. 

8. Very good results may be secured when the teacher writes foreign 
letters to the class; full of questions and the usual epistolary forms. He may 
then ask the class to answer them. After this introduction, original letters will 
be more correctly written, and in the true foreign fashion. 

9. Try to convince your class that it is progressing; they may sometimes 
need to be saved from complete discouragement. 

10. The composition of a “descriptive paragraph” becomes less mechanical 
if the work is assigned as the writing of a suitable message to be put on a 
picture post-card. 

11. If you teach beginners, you are responsible for the kind of pro- 
nunciation and the spelling habits which they form. 

12. The dictation lesson that is resented as impossible or dull when 
given extempore to a class, may prove a favorite exercise if pages are 
assigned for preparation in advance. 

13. Students seldom tell a teacher that he does not make himself heard 
in all parts of the classroom, but the instructor who speaks indistinctly will 
kill student enthusiasm. 

14. Develop the initiative existing latent in every class; different students 
can prepare themselves to teach one page; they will enjoy calling upon their 
classmates to recite, and will benefit by getting the instructor’s point of view. 

15. Imagine what you would think of your instructor if you were seldom 
asked to recite. When classes are large, it is wise to use some device to ensure 
each person his turn. 

16. Young people do not often know whether their memory is visual, 
auditory, or muscular; an instructor had better conduct his classes in a way to 
appeal to all of its forms. 
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17. Train each class so that it will advance automatically in case the 
assignment of a new lesson has been overlooked. 

18. Your red ink and your labor is often completely wasted in case you 
do not require the poorer students to copy the exercises which you have 
corrected. 

19. Talk in class will be more spontaneous if an endless chain is some- 
times started among the students, who may be allowed to question one another 
in turn. 

20. Many families are able to buy reference works and recreative reading 
for their children; so keep mentioning at school the titles of useful and 
interesting books. 


Witt1AM LEONARD SCHWARTZ 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
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REVIEWS 


Historia de Espafia, by M. Romera-Navarro. XXI chap; ix pp. + 302 pp. 

D. C. Heath & Co., New York, 1923. 

The writing of a history is a tedious and dangerous task. It is tedious 
because the historian has to separate dispassionately the sands of truth from 
the grains of fiction, imaginary romances and popular patriotism. The 
danger comes in the sifting process. Considering this and other troubles 
arising on writing a history for young American students totally ignorant of 
a whole world of Spanish ideals, customs, habits, foreign influences and what 
not, one cannot but begin reading this Historia de Espaiia with a little 
apprehension, with a feeling of uncertainty and uneasiness. The question in 
the reader’s mind is whether the author is going to give us a pean of Spanish 
glory or a philippic on its decadence. Is Romera-Navarro “muy espaiiol” or 
must we prefix “anti”? Fortunately, there is a naive statement in the author's 
“Al Lector” which very explicitly conveys his attitude. He says :— 


“Como espaiiol, mi orgullo y aplauso por los grandes hecho§ de 
mi raza no son mayores que’ mi dolor y reprobaciOn por nuestras 
debiladades y errores en el curso de la historia.” 


Romera-Navarro maintains this broad-minded view to a fair degree, 
although in some chapters he shows a little anxiety to point out that certain 
Spaniards have not been surpassed or equaled in their respective fields. 

The mechanics of the book (which is dedicated to Professor J. P. W. 
Crawford) consists of a “Foreword” by Professor Roger B. Merriman; an 
introduction by the author himself, entitled “Al Lector” which creates an 
atmosphere of sympathy; then thirty-one chapters of historical matter 
profusely illustrated and followed by “Aclaraciones y Notas Gramaticales,” 
a “Vocabulario” and finally a “Tabla de Numerales.” After each chapter 
there is a “Sumario” and a “Cuestionario,” both of which strive to emphasize 
the most important events, heroes, etc. 

The historical content is well condensed and to put it in the vernacular 
phraseology, it is “well boiled down.” In it, we not only read “los hechos 
politicos y militares de Espafia en el pasado,” but also “el desarrollo del 
pensamiento espafiol, de su literatura, ciencias y artes, el proceso de la 
civilizacién espafiola.” It starts with a short physico-geographical description 
of Spain; then it takes us through the different invasions, the triumph of the 
“reconquista,” the Golden Age and its decadence, and ends with an optimistic 
discussion of present-day spain. The author has successfully evaded that 
long period from about 718 to 1492. It is a period too entangled for 
beginners and it would be breeding confusion to go into the detailed relations 
of the petty kingdoms of those times. Romera-Navarro has pictured Felipe 
II as most Spaniards see that august and sober monarch; he condemns 
severely the conditions that followed Felipe I], but praises Carlos III as one 
of Spain’s best kings. He relates with true Spanish pride that turbulent 
period of Napoleon’s ambitions in Spain. Next, he very superficially touches 
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on the political intricacies of the nineteenth century overlooking the “barrack 
emperors” and that pest of idealistic constitutions which brought Spain almost 
to a complete national disintegration. The last chapters deal with the condi- 
tions in modern Spain, and if the author does not give us the idea of a - 
greater Spain, at least he does of a better Spain. Connected with the political 
and military history, there is also inserted or included a development of 
Spanish letters, arts and sciences. It traces the highest points of these fields 
and merely relates very broadly what the Spanish people have accomplished 
as a creative race. 

A book like this will perhaps be welcomed by some. Most of the 
Spanish readers in the market are too complicated for our American beginners 
of Spanish. These readers in many cases contain archaisms and obsolete 
expressions, or they are too modern, in which case there seems to be a 
tendency to break every known rule of grammar. Romera-Navarro has 
consciously tried to evade both difficulties, thereby giving us a book of clear 
and simple diction but satiated with good literary taste in a. historical 
atmosphere. 

FreperiIc SANCHEZ 
Oxuto STaTE UNIVERSITY 


The Elements of Spanish, by Warshaw and Bonilla. Scott, Foresman & Co., 
Chicago, 1924. 


If a new textbook for the study of Spanish in our high schools and 
colleges is to be favorably received by teachers it must be different from its 
competitors in the field, different in some significant respect. Warshaw and 
Bonilla’s Elements of Spanish is different in many respects. It is an embodi- 
ment of several good methods so combined that it seems obvious that the book 
will be adapted to the needs of all. The more than four hundred pages between 
its covers present an abundance of material, more in fact than most teachers 
will desire to use. Like a metropolitan newspaper or a famous Philadelphia 
weekly it contains something for all, and in this respect is a ‘long stride in 
the direction of an ideal textbook. 

Some of its salient features are: a rather complete treatment of pro- 
nunciation scientifically presented with the aid of phonetic symbols, plus the 
conventional treatment for those who do not care to use the more accurate 
rules; the introduction of observation, or inductive method, exercises in the 
first twelve lessons; twenty review lessons regularly spaced throughout the 
book, followed by five lessons devoted to a general review of all important 
grammar materials; special emphasis in the themes on idiomatic, colloquial 
Spanish. 

There are eighty lessons apart from those devoted to review work. These 
lessons are all short, each one averaging about three pages, and there is there- 
fore no need to divide them for study in high school classes. For more ma- 
ture students two lessons a day will not be excessive. 
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The conjugation of the regular verbs is scattered through the book as 
are the conjugations of the irregular verbs. The vocabularies given in each 
lesson are regularly short, but after lesson thirty-two all new words needed 
to translate the exercises from English into Spanish are given only in the 
general vocabulary. 

Much time and effort have been spent to make the Spanish themes inter- 
esting and characteristically Spanish. The authors are to be congratulated on 
their very successful attempts to place the Spaniard and his country in a 
sympathetic light wherever it has been possible to do so. The theme in lesson 
seventy-eight, “El caracter nacional espafiol” is a typical example. 

The book contains the usual supply of illustrations, although most of them 
differ from the customary choice and consequently will please the eye of 
teacher and pupil alike. One would expect to see more recent likenesses of 
Pérez Galdés and the Countess Pardo Bazan. 

The usual Grammatical Appendix is followed by several well chosen 
selections for supplementary reading, and the words and music of several 
Spanish songs. 

Statements of grammar are generally accurate, clear and comprehensive. 
No mention is made, however, on page 21 of the peculiarity of accent of the 
verb maullar (written maitllar in the vocabulary of the lesson). The rules 
for expressing the time of day are clearly stated on page 35, while on page 
177, line 3 the article is twice omitted before the time expression. On page 
85 the el which is used before words beginning with stressed a or ha is called 
“the masculine article.” Why not omit “masculine” if no explanation of the 
phenomenon is to be made? 

The book is an excellent example of the printer’s and bookbinder’s art. 
Very few misprints have been allowed to stand. The following have been 
noted: p. 21 vocab. mas for mds; p. 21 vocab. maullar for maullar; p. 36 ex. 
A, sentence 8 { omitted before Cudntas; p. 45 vocab. southeastern should be in 
italics; p. 95 vocab. p. 387, p. 425 mafiana meaning to-morrow should be listed 
as an adverb; p. 97 line 13 Traduscase for Tradtscase; p. 242 ex. D question 
9 eutonces for entonces; p. 297 seven lines from bottom future for futuro; 
p. 365 under Anteo, 339 for 338; p. 402 under tener, ;Que for ;Qué; p. 410 
under character, indole for indole; p. 414 under great, divide muchisimo cor- 
rectly into syllables. 


Georce IrviING DALE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
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A Short History of Spanish Literature, by José Luis Perrier, College of the 

City of New York. J. L. Perrier, New York, 1924. VII-171. 

In this concise little volume the author has proposed to acquaint the college 
student with the principal facts of Spanish literature. To accomplish this aim 
he has perforce limited himself to those writers whose works are essential, 
omitting many names which, at first glance, appear to be as important as those 
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mentioned. Giving credence to the idea that perhaps some histories of Spanish 
literature have been too unwieldy, from the amount of material given, to be 
practical, he believes that a continual and repeated study of a few master- 
pieces is more valuable than an attempt to cover a large number of works of 
diversified material. In this he has indeed hit upon one of the chief difficulties 
in the teaching of foreign literatures. For the beginner, any attempt to read 
and master a number of mediocre works results, as a rule, only in confusion 
of the student. 

And yet, in this connection, the author does not hesitate to include all the 
most important Spanish-American writers. This, in itself, is good. Most 
histories written in America omit this phase of Spanish literature. The history 
of Spanish literature is a history of the language, not of Spain alone. Hence 
the logical thing is to include the literary work of Spanish America. The only 
difficulty here is to justify the addition of so much new material to a book which 
purports to be a condensed manual of the field which other histories have 
treated at too great length for ordinary school use as texts. The author has 
done this at the expense of some phases which might better be included. 

The book offers nothing particularly new in the way of facts, the author 
having used, as he states, previous works, especially Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Tick- 
nor and Merimée. He does not hesitate, however, to give his own opinion, 
even at the expense of disagreeing with the other historians. This gives the 
work a touch of originality. 

The work is divided into the following chapters: 

I. Origin of the Spanish Language; II, the Early Middle Ages; III, the 
Later Middle Ages; IV, the Renaissance; V, the first part of the Siglo de 
Oro; VI, the second part of the Siglo de Oro; VII, the Era of Decadence; 
VIII, the French Pseudo-Classic School; IX, the Age of Romanticism; X, 
the Novel in the 19th Century; XI, other prose writers of the 19th Century; 
XII, Popular and Regional South American Poets; XIII, Contemporary 
Dramatists ; XIV, the Modernista Movement. . 

Those of the above divisions that require it, are properly subdivided into 
groups, such as the novel, drama, lyric poetry, etc. Chapter XII, it seems, 
might be omitted with no harm to the work as a whole. The author himself 
states that many of the poems are Indian in language and character, and 
therefore do not belong to Spanish literature. The three pages occupied by 
this chapter might well be used to give some sort of a brief bibliography of 
standard references. A bibliography is entirely omitted. 

As for the text itself, it is well put together. Facts follow each other in 
logical sequence and are clearly and concisely recorded. No attempt is made 
to be elegant in language or style. The entire treatment is one designed to 
give accurate information in as brief a space as possible, which sometimes 
forces the author to make some statements more or less arbitrary and dogmatic. 
A longer work would have more room for varying opinions. 

The main question for teachers of Spanish is, in what part of the curricu- 
lum does this book belong? In most colleges and universities, the study of 
literature is begun in the third year, with an “Outline Course.” This book 
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may serve as a guide for that course. But most teachers prefer to give the 
outline in the form of lectures, giving at the same time suitable bibliography, 
from which the student is expected to supplement the lectures. This book is 
not complete enough to supplement lectures. It might take their place. Ii 
such were the practice, it could be used as a text, with recitations in class. 
And there would still be time to read some of the principal works in class, 
or parts of them at least, as opposed to the necessity of reading outside of 
class, where the work is conducted by the lecture method. 

This text, then, might be used in two places. First, in the beginning of 
the third year, as a textbook, to supplant or supplement lectures. Second, and 
preferably, in the latter part of the second year in university, to serve as an 
introduction to a more comprehensive study to be taken up in the following 
year, by the lecture method. 

The work would prove suitable also for the last term’s work in the high 
school. 

LaureNcE D. BaILirr 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
SouTHERN Branca, 
Los ANGELES 





THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIA- 
TION OF TEACHERS OF SPANISH WILL BE HELD AT 
DENVER, COLORADO, JANUARY 2 AND 3. THE PROGRAM 
WILL BE ANNOUNCED LATER. 

















